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FOREWORD 


The purpose of this work is to combat the theory that 
William Shakespeare, in his dramas, is a propagandist, either 
political or religious. It is to be regretted that we have so many 
critics and biographers of Shakespeare, who, instead of setting 
forth the vital value of his work as a dramatist, read into him 
their pet theories which have little to do with the real Shake- 
speare, either as Man or Artist. 
It is true that around his life have gathered tradition, hear- 
say, story and idle gossip; frequently supported by nothing but 
absurd fabrication or puerility of facts. Even scholars who have 
devoted a life study to Shakespeare often give evidence of being 
swayed, not by a judicial temper of study and investigation, but 
by some erratic and untenable judgment that harmonizes with 
a long cherished theory of their own. 
Let us, at least, be consistent; and, if we accept Archdeacon 
Davies' story of the deer-stealing from Sir Thomas Lucy, let us 
trust the integrity, too, of the Gloucestershire clergyman, when 
he tells us that Shakespeare "dyed a Papist." 
The age of Shakespeare was an age of confusion, religious and 
political. It is surely to the credit of the world's greatest 
dramatist that, amid the wild orgies of passion and persecution, 
of coarseness and brutality, of bigotry and betrayal, of depravity 
and debauchery, William Shakespeare should be known among 
his "fellows" as gentle and sympathetic-one who never penned 
an irreverent line; nor aimed a shaft of satire at saintliness. 
In the chapter, "Shakespeare on the Stage," I have dealt 
only with actors and actresses who devoted their lives almost 
solely to a presentation of Shakespeare. This, of course, excludes 
the consideration of not a few, who turned to Shakespeare 
incidentally in their stage career. 
My thanks are due, in the preparation of this work, to aid, 
suggestions and the kind offices of many friends-especially for 
counsel received from the well known English author and pub- 
licist, Mr. Hilaire Belloc; Mr. Alfred Wareing, late librarian of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Library, Stratford-on-Avon; the late 
Mr. Algernon Rose of the Authors' Club, London, England, and 
Mrs. Crowhurst of Stratford-on-Avon. 


THOMAS O'HAGAN. 


TORONTO, CANADA, 
NOVEMBER 26TH, 1936. 
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CHAPTER I 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE IS NOT* 


T HERE still prevails the error of attempting to 
create a Shakespeare, from internal evidence in 
his plays, who is a propagandist, political and 
religious. Nothing to our mind could be so at variance 
with the genius of Shakespeare. Shakespeare is never 
Shakespeare and Macbeth, Shakespeare and Hamlet, 
Shakespeare and King Lear, Shakespeare and Othello, 
but always Macbeth, Hamlet, King Lear, and Othello. 
Perhaps Homer and Shakespeare are our two most 
impersonal world poets. Both are more impersonal 
than Dante whose personal likes and dislikes suffuse 
the pages of his great work, the Divine Comedy. 
Fifty years ago, Henry Giles, author of a very noble 
book, Human Life in Shakespeare, with surpassingly 
fine spiritual discernment, set forth the relation of 
Shakespeare to his dramas, in these two pertinent and 
pregnant paragraphs: 
"A great writer seldom deals with life without 
leaving us the means of determining his idiosyncrasy 
-his habits, his manners, his tastes; his likings and 
dislikings; his labours and his amusements; his 
sentiments and his convictions-what he loved, 
believed, hoped or hated. But in the wide range 
of Shakespeare's dramatic creation we can faintly- 
if anywhere-obtain the smallest glimpse of his own 
presence. His characters seem to be what they are 
independently of him; they seem to be what they 
might have been had he never existed. He intrudes 
*This chapter first published in Truth, a literary Quarterly of New York. 
1 



2 WHAT SHAKESPEARE IS NOT 
in no way upon their freedom. They have perfect 
liberty of thought, feeling, speech and agency."l 
"The Shakespearean empire is one wherein 
there rules the most impartial tolerance. There 
are all creeds and no anathema; Christian, Jew, 
Turk, Pagan, we meet there; and we find humanity, 
good and evil, in them all. Political institutions 
are there, manifold, great variety of nations and 
of races, and the several representatives speak as 
they are moved by their nativity, training, and 
opinions. So it likewise is to morals and mind: 
every man, be he saint or knave, sage or fool, has 
his place in this broad empire, and room is given 
him that he may fully show himself."2 
He who would derive greatest profit from Shake- 
speare, and understand best his characters, especially 
those of his comedies, should hold ever in mind the 
fact that many of these characters had prototypes in 
Warwickshire; and that Shakespeare always wrote with 
the audience of the Blackfriars or Globe Theatre before 
him. This latter fact has led Bagehot, in his Literary 
Studies, to say that "a play by Shakespeare reads as 
if it were written in a playhouse." 
As to the factors which contributed to the advent 
of a Shakespeare, it is idle as well as unscholarly to be 
enumerating these; for genius does not derive from 
adventitious circumstances, nor movements social, 
political or religious. Genius is begotten of the 
spiritual constitution of the times. There is kinship 
in Shakespeare with the past-with the mystery and 
morality plays. Indeed, it is an easy matter to show 
a kinship between Shakespeare and the earlier religious 
drama. Touching this, W. J. Courthope, in his 
History of English Poetry, writes: 3 
IP.80. 
2P. 81. 
IA History of English Poetry, Vol. I, p. 403. 



WHAT SHAKESPEARE IS NOT 3 
"These early dramatists, too, furnished the 
hints for all the nameless generic characters which 
figure so prominently in Shakespeare's plays. His 
First and Second Citizens, Carriers, Gentlemen and 
Soldiers have all of them prototypes in the pageants 
of the craftsmen; and from the familiar talk by 
which the actors helped the townsfolk to realize the 
Scripture narrative was generalized the style made 
classical in the mouths of Bottom, Dogberry, and 
Falstaff. ' , 
To understand Shakespeare intelligently we must 
fully know, too, the age into which he was born; for if 
ever a poet has revealed in his work "the form and 
pressure of his time" it is Shakespeare; though he has 
done this in terms of all time and the universal. The 
seeds of the great Italian Renaissance, early in the 
sixteenth century, had sought a new soil beyond the 
Alps; and England long drenched by the blood of 
Y orkist and Lancasterian, with warmth and ardour, 
proved hospitable to the reception of its creative force. 
The morality and mystery plays that had been teaching 
Christian Europe for many centuries, enacted as they 
were first in the churches, developed, in England, into 
the cycles of York, Towneley, Coventry, and Chester, 
and stung the eager dramatic mind of the English 
populace into shaping and fashioning secular plays 
that would be in keeping with the new world which 
they were creating. 
N ow mark well that though Shakespeare reflects 
the pressure of his times, in his dramas, he is the voice 
of the centuries that preceded him. He may write a 
drama such as King John, and for dramatic purposes, 
charge it with the spirit of his o
 time-that of a 
national struggle with the Papacy-but this very play 
of King John, often cited to prove the Protestant 
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leanings of Shakespeare, is a witness in its transforma- 
tion of the old ribald partisan play, The Troublesome 
Raigne of John, King of England, written in the service 
of the Reformation, that not only was Shakespeare 
not anti-Catholic, but his characterization of Pandulph, 
the Papal Legate, through whose influence England is 
finally reconciled to the Church, France and England 
made friends, the rebel nobles pardoned and the 
rightful heir placed on the throne-all this effected 
through the office of the Legate and the action of 
Faulconbridge - proves beyond a question that 
Shakespeare as a great dramatist was neither a partisan 
nor a propagandist for the new religious order of 
things. 
Referring to Shakespeare's play of King John, 
Professor Stockley, in his work, King Henry the Fifth's 
Poet Historical, writes: 4 "There is an anti-papal tone 
throughout King John but it is a crying up of the 
fatherland rather than a crying down of the Pope. 
The legate Pandulph is presented unabused from 
any side." 
That Shakespeare, in his dramas, reflects the 
Catholicism of the Middle,.. Ages is clear to any mind 
grasping the import of the text. Nay more, his 
philosophy is in many instances the philosophy of 
Scholasticism. Carlyle in his Heroes and Hero WorshiP 
supports our contention here where he says:5 "And 
remark here as rather curious that Middle Age Catho- 
licism was abolished as far as acts of Parliament could 
abolish it before Shakespeare the noblest product of 
it made his appearance." 
The late Goldwin Smith, historian and publicist, in 
an article contributed to the January number of 
4King Henry Fifth's Poet, Ch. VI, p. 124. 
fiP. 128. 



WHAT SHAKESPEARE IS NOT 5 
Macmillan's Magazine, 1889, in dealing with the 
religion and politics of Shakespeare, writes: 
That Shakespeare had any latent hankering 
after Roman Catholicism or that his heart was on 
the papal side of the great quarrel between the 
nations and the Pope it is impossible to believe in 
face of such lines as these: 
KING JOHN. What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can task the free breath of a sacred King? 
Thou can'st not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight unworthy and ridiculous 
To charge me to an answer as the Pope. 
Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of England 
Add this much more - that no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominion. 
As against this statement of Goldwin Smith's let 
us quote the remark of the late Dr. Corson in his work, 
An Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare: 6 "Shake- 
peare's King John is filled throughout with the spirit 
of Elizabethan England's defiance to the foreigner and 
the Pope-but to the Pope as a foreign power rather 
than on religious grounds." 
This opinion of Dr. Corson's is practically supported 
by the great Danish Shakespearean scholar, Brandes, 
as set forth in the following comment: 7 
"The old play was a mere Protestant tendency- 
drama directed against Catholic aggression and full 
of the crude hatred and coarse ridicule of monks 
and nuns characteristic of the Reformation period. 
Shakespeare with his usual tact has suppressed the 
religious element and retained only the national 
and political attack upon Roman Catholicism so 
that the play had no slight actuality for the Eliza- 
ep. 162. 
7William Shakespeare, Ch. XIX, p. 142. 



6 WHAT SHAKESPEARE IS NOT 
bethan public. But he has also displaced the centre 
of gravity of the old play. Everything in Shake- 
speare turns upon John's defective right to the 
throne." 
Shakespeare wrote ten English historical plays, 
and as Schlegel, the German critic, says King John and 
Henry VIII may be regarded as the prologue and 
epilogue to the other eight. If Shakespeare were a 
religious propagandist, as some critics hold, had he 
not a wonderful opportunity in Henry VIII, the real 
originator of the break from Rome and founder of 
Protestantism, in England, to represent this uxorious 
sovereign as a great and dominant character, bearing 
in his personage the prophecy and seeds of a destined 
movement? Instead of this, in Shakespeare's hand 
Henry VIII becomes a mere villain and is depicted as 
a cruel selfish and base hypocrite; while undoubtedly 
the heroine of the play is the pure, noble Catholic 
queen, the divorced and dethroned Katherine. 
But what you may ask of the prophetic compliment, 
in Scene Four of the Fifth Act, paid by Cranmer to the 
infant Elizabeth at her christening? The Fifth Act in 
Henry VI I I is generaijy regarded to-day, as not the 
work of Shakespeare, on the ground of its metre, style 
and evident disconnection with the four previous acts. 
The writing of this act has been credited to the dra- 
matist, Fletcher. 
A Shakespearean critic commenting on the incon- 
gruity that exists between the first four acts and the 
fifth in Henry VIII has this to say: 
"Truly it is a political if not a polemical 
curiosity-this Shakespeare play of Henry VIII. 
I ts first four acts eulogize almost to deification her 
Catholic Majesty Queen Katherine. Then comes 
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as anti-climax a fifth act eulogizing Queen Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Queen Katherine's rival and 
supplanter [ And then-later in this same fifth 
act-an extravagant apotheosis of King James the 
First, son of Mary Queen of Scotland, whom this 
same Queen Elizabeth has sent to the block." 
And now let us turn to a consideration qf the early 
Stratford days of Shakespeare. What were the in- 
fluences surrounding this miraculous child in his native 
Warwickshire where Nature watched o'er his infancy, 
whispering in his ear: 
"This child I to myself wilt take, 
He shall be mine, and I will make 
A poet of my own." 
Following Charlotte Carmichael Stopes, in her 
Shakespeare's Environment, we may here state that 
the poet's father, John Shakespeare, had sprung from 
an honest yeoman family which had evidently seen 
better days. It had contributed a prioress and a 
sub-prioress to the venerated Priory of Wroxall. There 
is, too, a possibility that John Shakespeare had had a 
Welsh mother; and this would account for the Celtic 
strain, the Celtic affluence in the poet so evident in 
}vIidsummer Night's Dream. 
Stratford where the poet was born had once a 
college of priests, with its collegiate church, a guild 
of the Holy Cross and a notable grammar school, dating 
back to 1453. The history of the guild, both in its 
civil and religious life, shows Stratford to have been 
essentially a Catholic stronghold down to the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Great prominent families, 
such as the Cloptons, Middlemores, Throckmortons, 
and Ardens, were all Catholics. All this must be 
remembered if one would understand the background 
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and formative influences that moulded William Shake- 
speare's boyhood and early manhood. 
The boy William Shakespeare spent in all about 
seven years at the Stratford grammar school. When 
he had finished his course at the age of fourteen, in 
1578, it does not concern us much here as to whether, 
as Ben Jonson said, he knew "small Latin and less 
Greek." The instruction at the grammar school was 
conveyed entirely in Latin. The chief books of study 
were the Sententiae Pueriles, and Lily's Latin Grammar. 
The boys read parts of Seneca, Terence, Cicero, Virgil, 
Plantus, Ovid, and Horace. 
When William Shakespeare made his entry into 
the grammar school, in 1571, Walter Roche, B.A., was 
just retiring from the mastership, in favour of Simon 
Hunt, B.A. Clara Longworth de Chambrun, in her 
work, Shakespeare: Actor-Poet, confuses the name of 
Simon Hunt with that of William Hunt, a Jesuit, who 
is known in history also as \Villiam Weston, a con- 
temporary and friend of the Jesuit, Father Campion, 
alleging that Simon Hunt, the teacher of Shakespeare, 
was obliged to leave England, on refusing to take the 
oath of Supremacy, and that he joined the Jesuit Order 
and died, in Rome, in 1585. It is quite certain that 
the Hunt of Stratford was an entirely different person 
from the Hunt or Weston who became a Jesuit novice 
in 1584 and died in 1615 as Rector of the English 
College in Valladolid, Spain. Both, however, were 
contemporaries of Shakespeare; and both were gradu- 
ates of Oxford. It may be worthy of noting here that 
the masters of the Stratford grammar school owed 
their appointment to the Town Council. 
Now let us look at the religious background of the 
time of Shakespeare. We cannot understand Shake- 
speare if we do not know the England of his day, 
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social, political, and religious. John Shakespeare's 
father was ten years of age when the bill for the sup- 
pression of the monasteries was passed by Henry VIII 
who professed still to be a staunch Catholic. It seems 
quite certain, as has been the contention of many 
writers, that at least a fifth of the English nation at 
this time appeared to depend, as far as religion was 
concerned, on the personal inclination of the sovereign. 
It will be remembered also that Henry VIII sent to 
death on the same hurdle the heretic who denied the 
Real Presence and the traitor who denied the Royal 
Supremacy. 
Here it should be understood, too, that the transfer 
of the supremacy of the Church from Rome to Anglican 
was purely political and a matter of Court policy only. 
What the real religious complexion of the English 
people was, in the time of Shakespeare, it is difficult to 
set down. Never was the maxim, Cujus regio ejus et 
religio, more faithfully observed than during the Tudor 
regime in England. As proof of this it may be stated 
that during the twelve or thirteen years which followed 
the death of Henry VIII the religion of the State was 
thrice changed; and, as a writer tells us, it is doubtful 
if a zealous Catholic party or a zealous Protestant 
party amounted to one-twentieth part of the nation 
at the time of Mary's death. The other nineteen- 
twentieths halted between the two opinions. 
We mention these facts that the student of Shake- 
speare may know and realize into what a confused 
condition of times, religiously speaking, the greatest of 
dramatists was born; and how, despite this confusion, 
he followed the light of moral reason, and largely 
taught that wisdom of the soul which has its root in 
sympathy and is nurtured by the Divine precepts of 
faith and love and charity. 
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In truth, the English nation, during the Tudor 
period, was swarming with Vicars of Bray, ready to 
change their religious coat at the first hint of a royal 
behest. Dr. Lingard, the Catholic historian,8 is of 
opinion that about the middle of the reign of Elizabeth 
-that is about 1580-the Catholics were one-half of 
the nation; while the historian, Hallam 9 , puts the 
English people down at this time as one-third Catholics 
and two-thirds Protestants; Cardinal Bentivoglio lO 
holds, however, that there was only one-thirtieth of the 
population zealous Catholics; but four-fifths were ready 
to become Catholics should the Catholic religion be 
established, and Macaulayll declares this to be near 
the truth. 
Take for instance the case of Lord Burleigh who 
was Secretary of State under Edward VI and Lord 
High Treasurer under Elizabeth. Macaulay tells us 
that Lord Burleigh conformed to the Catholic Church 
under Mary, heard Mass, confessed, and had a priest 
as Chaplain. 
Now turning to Shakespeare's father, John Shake- 
speare, who held municipal positions under both Mary 
and Elizabeth, we have no evidence that the oath of 
Supremacy was ever tendered to him. He was, 
however, listed under Elizabeth as a recusant. John 
Shakespeare married into a Catholic family when he 
chose Mary Arden as his wife. The Ardens were 
uncompromising Catholics, one of them being executed 
for so-called treason to Elizabeth a short time after 
William Shakespeare got married. As to John Shake- 
speare's religion, H. Snowden Ward writes: 12 
8Macaulay, Burleigh and His Times, p. 24. 
iId., ibid, p. 25. 
lOMacaulay, Burleigh and His Times, p. 25. 
BId., ibid, p. 25. 
12Shakespeare's Town and Times, Ch. V, p. 92. 
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"The theories that we have yet seen appear to 
be insufficient for all the facts and we can only 
tentatively suggest two points that seem to us 
to have been insufficiently considered. The one is 
the proud headstrong nature of the man, John 
Shakespeare; the other his almost certain attach- 
ment to the Roman Catholic faith." 
It seems, therefore, to us almost certain that Shake- 
peare was of Catholic parentage, and bred in a Catholic 
home. 
Following Shakespeare's attendance at the grammar 
school, there is an interval of years during which we 
know little of the future dramatist. He probably 
busied himself with his father's work as the affairs of 
the elder Shakespeare had been for some time declining 
and needed all possible aid. We can imagine, how- 
ever, how genius had unsealed the eyes and attuned the 
heart of this miraculous youth, as he was wont to sit 
with his father at the presentation of a crude play, 
given in his native town by some strolling company, or 
joined in the boisterous and brutal acclamations of the 
multitude assembled within a bear-baiting ring. 
Stratford was a kind of alma mater for the latter sport; 
so "gamesome," to use the language of Brutus that it 
is related that when the town bear died the people 
willingly sold the town Bible to buy another bear. 
But now an event was to fall athwart the path of 
young Shakespeare which would have an influence 
upon his life and genius. Anne Hathaway, a maiden 
of Shottery, in the parish of Stratford, twenty-six 
years of age, had caught the young dreamer in her net, 
and, though he was almost eight years her junior, the 
betrothal followed. There is no record of their 
marriage, but the bond that authorized or validated 
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their union is to be found in the archives of the Diocese 
of Worcester. Two husbandmen of Stratford, San- 
dells and Richardson, went surety on the bond for 
Shakespeare for forty pounds, which would be equiva- 
lent, in our day, to about two thousand dollars. The 
omission of the name of the celebrant of the marriage 
and the Church was a common thing in those days, and 
simply meant that the marriage had been already 
performed by a Catholic priest or Puritan minister, 
but it was not consistent with the dignity of the 
bishop to admit this fact. 
It is more than likely that the marriage had been 
performed some time before in the private chapel of 
Anne Hathaway's cottage, probably by the Jesuit 
priest, Father Hall who was a chaplain to the Ardens, 
and was put to death later with Edward Arden and 
his wife for so-called treason to the Queen. 
During the next three years, following the marriage 
of Shakespeare, there is little to be recorded save the 
birth of three children in the Shakespeare family, two 
of them twins. Then followed the story of the deer- 
stealing from Sir Thomas Lucy in which Shakespeare, 
it seems, was involved. Nicholas Rowe who died 
early in the eighteenth century, a biographer of the 
great dramatist, was one of the first to give this incident 
to the public 13 and credit it as the chief reason of Shake- 
speare's flight to London. We gravely doubt this, 
however, and think the opinion of Mrs. Stopes much 
more probable "that it is more than likely that Shake- 
speare was concerned in the religious turmoil of the 
time and was somewhat suspected of being indignant 
at the cruel treatment of his kinsman, Edward Arden." 
Touching this, Rolfe in his Life of Shakespeare says: 


13Preface to his edition of Shakespeare's Works, 1744. 
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"The Ardens were devoted Romanists; the 
terrible calamity that had befallen the family- 
execution of Arden, his wife, and Father Hall- 
occurred only a short time before the deer-stealing 
adventure; and the Shakespeares themselves so far 
from being Puritans were suspected by many of 
being indifferent Protestants." 
And now our scene shifts from Stratford to London 
as we deal with William Shakespeare, the dramatist. 
It is of little moment here whether William Shakespeare, 
but lately out of his teens, on his arrival in London, 
spent his early years in holding horses at the theatre, 
or as stage prompter or supernumerary actor. It is 
enough to know that he must have soon gained an 
absolute knowledge of the technique of the acting 
drama in its relation to the stage and the audience. 
He must, too, during those early years, have husbanded 
his strength well, unlike, in this respect, to Green and 
Peel and Marlowe who squandered their strength in 
the turbulent life of London. 
Shakespeare's early years in London were big with 
stirring and fateful events in the life of the English 
nation. A great national and patriotic spirit swept 
the land as the men of Devon in their battleships went 
out to meet the galleons of the Spanish Armada. This 
without doubt touched the heart and imagination of 
our great dramatist, the most patriotic of all English 
poets. 
And now, following years of apprenticeship in the 
theatre, our dramatist projects and plans as playwright 
a series of historical dramas dealing with the life and 
fortunes of six of the English Kings, beginning with 
King John and closing with Henry VIII. These are 
known as English Histories and for his data in every 
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case except King John he went to Hollinshed's 
Chronicles. In his first English historical play Shake- 
speare strikes the keynote of the series-nationalism. 
We hold here that critics who go to those historical 
plays or, indeed, to any of Shakespeare's dramas to 
create from internal evidence in the plays a Shake- 
speare who is either a religious or political propagandist 
are entirely in error and not worthy to be regarded as 
Shakespearean scholars. For does not every student 
of Shakespeare know full well that where it served his 
dramatic purpose Shakespeare did not hesitate, for 
instance, to turn in the Comedy of Errors a Pagan 
Syracuse into a Catholic city, and in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor the Catholic England of Henry V into a 
Protestant country? In Hamlet he has the young 
Prince attending Wittenberg University, a centre of 
Lutheranism; while for dramatic purposes he brings 
Hamlet's father from Purgatory where' 'the foul crimes 
done in his days of nature are burned and purged 
away." Observe, too, that Shakespeare resembles 
Dante in that he uses the pagan fable as a preacher 
of truth. As a critic 14 has pointed out the most 
Christian and Catholic of Shakespeare's dramas, in its 
moral teaching, is perhaps The Tempest, and its lessons 
are inculcated by the aid of witches and fairies. 
Schlegel remarks that Shakespeare always repre- 
sents a monk's influence as beneficent. The German 
critic is practically right, there being but one exaeptiq;t1 
to this where in King John, Act V, Sc. 6, a monk is 
spoken of as "a resolved villain." But in general 
Shakespeare limns his priests and friars with great 
reverence and sympathy. 
In 1910 Dr. Wallace of Lincoln, Nebraska, after an 
extended research in the Public Record Office-the great 
14Henry Sebastian Bowden, The Religion of Shakespeare, Ch. I, p. 17. 
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National Archive of London, England-reached valu- 
able facts in connection with the life and sojourn of 
Shakespeare, in London, during those teeming years 
of his creative and dramatic activities. 15 Dr. Wallace 
has discovered from signed depositions of Shakespeare 
in the Public Record Office that for at least six years- 
that is from 1598 to 1604-Shakespeare had lived 
with a French Huguenot, Christopher Mountjoy, 
who was probably a refugee and pursued the trade of 
barber and wigmaker. London at this time, in the 
south and east, had a large foreign population of 
French, Dutch and Italians. The quarters where 
Shakespeare resided were not very far from the Black- 
friars and Globe theatres. Here, too, lived John 
Heming and Henry Condell, Shakespeare's dearest 
friends and associates in those theatres, and first 
editors of his plays in 1623. 
This residence of Shakespeare for many years, at 
the home of a French Huguenot, is, however, in our 
opinion, not even presumptive evidence for or against 
the religious belief of Shakespeare; for it is more than 
likely the great dramatist sought this quarter among 
foreigners that he might learn first hand something of 
the historical and racial background for some of the 
dramas which he was then planning. Perhaps it was 
here he heard from the lips of an Italian that "evening 
Mass" was once celebrated in the city of Romeo and 
Juliet. Now, too, we can understand Henry V's 
wooing of the French princess in broken French. 
Let us note here also that the age of Shakespeare 
in England was marked by a great prevalence of free 
thought and atheism. Having broken from the anchor- 
age of the ancient Church many gave themselves up 
l
"New Shakespeare Discoveries," Harper's Magazine, March, 1910, 
p.499. 
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to the wildest speculations of mind and soul. The 
Renaissance, while stirring men's minds to new and 
higher dreams, brought in its wake in England as it 
did in Italy a laxity of moral life and a pagan philosophy 
of thought. What influence this tide of free thought 
in its ebb and flow had upon Shakespeare it is difficult 
to say. One can certainly find some evidence of it in 
his dramas. Giordano Bruno went to England in 
1585 and visited Oxford University, but it is not very 
likely that Shakespeare ever met him. It is easy, 
however, to parallel some of the thought in Hamlet 
with what may be found in Montaigne's Essays which 
had been translated into English by Florio, a con- 
temporary of Shakespeare. 
As to Shakespeare's religion we think that it will 
always remain a matter of doubt. He certainly was 
not a zealous Catholic. Sidney Lee in his biography of 
Shakespeare holds that the great dramatist conformed 
to the Established Church. We are inclined to believe 
with Stephen Hales 17 that Shakespeare 16 "was a reluct- 
ant member of the Church by civil law established," 
ever remaining in heart and mind a Catholic. Arch- 
deacon R. Davies who died in 1708 wrote in his 
supplementary notes to the biographical collection of 
the Rev. W. Fulman 18 that Shakespeare had a monu- 
ment at Stratford adding the words "He dyed, a 
Papist." As Davies was a Gloucestershire clergyman 
living near Stratford he very likely was echoing a local 
tradition. 
16Life of William Shakespeare, p. 463. 
17Shakespeare's Religion, p. 10. 
18Herbert Thurston, S.]., Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIII, p. 749. 
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SHAKESPEARE IDENTIFIED 


S PEAKING of Shakespeare the American poet 
and essayist, Ralph Waldo Emerson, says we 
cannot marry his literature to his life. So here 
begins the mystery and the problem of Shakespeare. 
Yet we really know more of the career and worldly 
character of the great dramatist than we do of Spenser 
or of many others, the history of whose lives would 
be so interesting and valuable. For instance, do we 
not know more of William Shakespeare, before he was 
forty years old, than the Greeks knew of Aeschylus, 
the father of their tragedy, or of Aristophanes, the 
father of their comedy, two centuries after they died? 
What do the French know to-day of Molière, not one 
of whose manuscripts is found to be in existence? 
Again; has it not been the fate of genius, in every 
age, to have toiled and created in a purple palace of 
dreams-yea and suffered, in this creation-the great 
masterpieces that witness to the achievement of man 
down the centuries? Michael Angelo, or Cervantes, 
or blind Homer begging his bread, at the door of 
Greek huts, had no morning paper to record each 
achievement of the day before. They followed the 
gleam unknown of men, passing through life with no 
chronicler to note either chapter or scene, in their 
eventful day. Surely heaven shrouds its spiritual 
achievements in mystery, which not even angels dare 
to unfold. Critics designate Shakespeare as "The 
Great Unknown;" though we have the man and his 
personality reflected in his dramas; and his contem- 
porary fellows certainly witness to his place in Eliza- 
bethan literature. 17 
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J. Thomas Looney, in his cleverly written anti- 
Stratfordian work, Shakespeare Identified in Edward 
de Vere, the Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, sets forth the 
Shakespeare problem confronting us, in these words: 1 
"We have before us a piece of human work of the most 
exceptional character and the problem is to find the 
man who did it. Thus defined it is not as we have 
already remarked strictly speaking a literary problem. 
Those who enter upon the search must obtain much 
of their data from literary men; they must rest a 
substantial part of their case upon the authority of 
literary men; and they must, in the long run, submit 
the result of their labours very largely to the judgment 
of literary men." 
Yet this is by no means the whole problem. Setting 
up, now Bacon, now Lord Rutland, now Lord Derby, 
now the Earl of Oxford as the writer of the Shake- 
spearean plays will bring conviction to nobody. The 
most important thing is to trace Shakespeare and his 
work to where was rocked the cradle of our world 
dramatist; and show the reflection of Warwickshire 
and its people, in the unfolding of each drama, wherever 
may be its setting, full of the atmosphere and life, the 
hues and sounds of the sylvan vales where flows the 
Avon through the leafy reaches that vitalize the verse 
of this marvellous dramatist. 
Again, most of the theorists holding a brief for 
others than William Shakespeare as the author of the 
dramas proceed from negative suppositions. Sir 
Edward Kirchever Chambers, in his excellent article, 
on Shakespeare, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica de- 
clares that there is no proof that any of the four: 
Bacon, Count Derby, Lord Rutland or Lord Oxford 
ever wrote a line of blank verse. We have, it is true, 
IP.93. 
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literary witness that Lord Oxford wrote comedies but 
were these written in blank verse? 
Francis Meres as late as 1598, when Oxford had 
been dead to the dramatic world, places his name at 
the head of dramatists who were "best for comedy." 
Looney holds that the twelve years of silence, on the 
part of the Earl of Oxford, when he lived at Hackney, 
from 1592 to 1604, near Shoreditch, close to the 
theatre, represent the great outpouring of Shake- 
spearean dramas. Quite true; and these years comprise 
at least six of the years Shakespeare spent at the 
home of a French Huguenot, Christopher Mountjoy, 
at the corner of Monkwell and Silver Streets in 
London, as we learn from the recent researches of 
Dr. Charles William Wallace of Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Here, in this humble lodging of a French hairdresser 
and wigmaker, the immortal bard wrote King Henry V, 
As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, 
Measure for Measure, Macbeth and probably five or 
six other plays. 
The crusade waged by anti-Stratfordians for more 
than half a century against the Stratfordian claim, 
that the generally accepted belief, through the cen- 
turies, that William Shakspeare born in Stratford-on- 
Avon in 1564, was the author of the great dramas 
began with the Baconian theory, set forth by Delia 
Bacon in 1866, and was then furthered by a Nathanial 
Holmes. In 1887 Ignatius Donnelly, a one-time 
Congressman of Minnesota, U.S.A., gave to the world 
his Cryptogram, wherein he claimed to have discovered 
a cipher that established Bacon as the writer of the 
plays. Donnelly, however, tried to prove too much. 
For instance, the phraseology which he regarded as 
peculiar to Bacon and Shakespeare is really the normal 
phraseology in Elizabethan literature. So, when 
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Baconian phrases were found in Florio's translation of 
Montaigne, Donnelly ascribed the translation to Bacon. 
N ow as regards style, in the Elizabethan dramatists, 
those of the "eighties "-Peele , Green, Lodge, Nash, 
with Marlowe at their head, had what might be 
called a common or characteristic style. In Shake- 
speare's plays, whatever may be their diversities, we 
recognize a continuous personality of which style is 
but one aspect. A single mind and a single hand 
dominated them. Indeed, the history of Shakespeare's 
writing is that of the gradual development of a char- 
acteristic style. 
Remember, too, that in dealing with the epoch of 
Shakespeare, in Elizabethan literature we are dealing 
with the Renaissance. As in Italy, in the centuries 
that preceded, genius adorned the literary and art 
firmament in clusters; so in Elizabethan England 
daring mariners of thought oft quit the shores in 
groups or galaxies, frequently pushing out with no 
compass of faith. Do we wonder, then, that this was 
an age of moral confusion and skepticism? 
J. Thomas Looney in .his work, Shakespeare Identi- 
fied, has been the last to train his guns on the citadel 
of Stratfordian claims; and has, in our opinion, made 
by far the best case for the guerilla literary band 
which he represents. The likeness, in style and phrase 
and poetic mannerism, found in the lyrics of Lord 
Oxford and the lyrics of Shakespeare is very striking 
indeed. Yet this we fear is not a satisfying solution 
of the Shakespeare problem. 
Looney compares the following lines from De Vere 
with lines found in Shakespeare's Comedy of Errors, 
Act I, Sc. 2. It is true that the mould and mannerism 
in both are exactly the same: 
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De Vere: "What plague is greater than the grief of mind? 
The grief of mind that eats in every vein, 
In every vein, that leaves such clots behind, 
Such clots behind as breed such bitter pain. 
So bitter pain that none shall ever find 
What plague is greater than the grief of mind." 
Shakespeare: "She is so hot because the meat is cold; 
The meat is cold because you come not home; 
You come not home because you have no stomach; 
You have no stomach having broke your fast; 
But we that know what 'tis to watch and pray 
Are penitent for your default to-day." 
Our author in a summary at the end of Chapter IV 
of his work, Shakespeare Identified, in dealing with the 
Special Characteristics of the wri ter of the Shakes- 
pearean dramas sums up these characteristics as 
follows: 2 "(a) A man with Feudal connections; (b) A 
member of the higher aristocracy; (c) Connected with 
Lancastrian supporters; (d) An enthusiast for Italy; 
(e) A follower of sport (including falconry); (f) A lover 
of music; (g) Loose and improvident in money matters; 
(h) Doubtful and somewhat conflicting in his attitude to 
women; (i) Of probable Catholic leanings but touched 
with skepticism." 
This the reader will observe is a rather able analysis 
of the informing personality back of the Shakespearean 
dramas. It leads us also here to a consideration of 
the attitude of both William Shakespeare and Lord 
Oxford towards religion. Little by little, representa- 
tives of the two camps-Stratfordian and anti-Strat- 
fordian are incidentally, though perhaps unconsciously, 
agreeing that the author of the Shakespearean dramas 
was Catholic in his sympathies. As to William 
Shakespeare of Stratford it is more than likely that he 
outwardly conformed to the Established Church. 
2P. 131. 
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Indeed, for the safety of his head, and the welfare of 
his dramatic life work, he could not do otherwise. 
Not only this but it is more than probable that his 
father, John Shakespeare, in order to hold his civic 
positions, in Stratford, took the Royal Oath of Su- 
premacy. The refusal to do so was made punishable 
with forfeiture and imprisonment with the pains of 
praemunire and high treason. 
Without, therefore, an accurate knowledge of the 
religious conditions of the times into which Shakespeare 
was born, it is impossible to ascertain or divine the 
moral background of the Shakespearean dramas, or the 
religious sympathies of their creator. With falsified 
history, and following the finger post of propaganda, 
men have read every manner of absurdity and error 
into the great dramatist's plays. 
If it be true as Mrs. Stopes writes, in her work, 
Shakespeare' s Warwickshire Contemporaries, that the 
possession on the part of a Catholic, in his home, of 
any of the following books was in 1580 regarded as 
treason against Elizabeth and ended on the scaffold at 
Tyburn, we can realize Shakespeare's delicate position 
as a dramatist; and, how as a young man he became 
embroiled in the religious turmoil in Stratford that 
led to the execution of his kinsman, Edward Arden; 
and because of this fled to London in 1586. Here are 
five of the fifteen works cited as treasonable by Mrs. 
Stopes: The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; Hours of the 
Blessed Virgin; Bede's Ecclesiastical History of England; 
Allen on Purgatory and A Dialogue of Comfort Against 
Tribulation by Sir Thomas More. 
As regards the Catholic leanings of the Earl of 
Oxford we are quite assured of his position from 
history. Green in his Short History of the English 
People, when speaking of the Jesuit missions to England, 
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under Father Campion and Father Parsons, says:3 
"The list of nobles reconciled to the old faith by these 
wandering apostles was headed by Lord Oxford, 
Cecil's own son-in-law and the proudest among English 
peers." Furthermore, "\ve know that in the Con- 
temporary State Papers of Rome there is a list of 
English nobility classified as: 1. Catholics, II. of 
Catholic leanings, III. Protestants. Oxford's name 
appears in the second group. 
Because then of the broad, tolerant spirit which 
Shakespeare reveals in his dramas towards the Catholic 
faith and its ministers; depicting always priests and 
friars sympathetically, it is quite certain that the 
author of the plays, at all events, had no Protestant 
bias. Did the great dramatist not take a drama 
conceived in prejudice, The Troublesome Raigne of 
King John, written, at a time, when religious animosi- 
ties ran very high, owing to the invasion of England 
by the Spanish Armada, and strip it of its crude hatred 
and coarse ridicule of monks and nuns, retaining only 
a national and political attack upon Catholicism? 
Though here let us say that we believe Shakespeare 
was one nationally and politically with the court policy 
of England. 
Now throughout all this how did Queen Elizabeth 
behave? Her policy was one of compromise. She 
played courtier against courtier, around her throne. 
As to religion she had none. All her church appoint- 
ments were for England. She did not give a snap of 
her finger for their Christianity. Arthur Acheson, in 
his Shakespeare's Lost Years in London says: "For the 
clergy of the Established Church Shakespeare had 
little respect; he probably regarded the majority of 
them as trimmers and time-servers." 
3P. 439, Vol. II. 
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By the way critics of Shakespeare both Stratfordian 
and anti-Stratfordian, at times, fall into grave errors 
in their discussions and conclusions. For instance, in 
order to read Protestantism in to his dramas, they point 
out that whenever Shakespeare quotes from the Bible 
he always quotes from the Geneva Protestant trans- 
lation. N ow surely these critics should know that 
the Bible was included as a text book in the studies of 
the Stratford Grammar School; and with the religious 
conditions then prevailing in Stratford, just imagine a 
Catholic translation of the Bible tolerated in the 
Grammar School. According to Mrs. Stopes' list of 
books treasonable to the Sovereign if a Catholic 
Bible were found in a Catholic home we feel quite 
sure that its owner would be indicted for treason. 
Yet we have many very honest non-Catholic 
critics who hold no brief for any party or creed. \Vith 
these holding the torch of truth aloft we may hope to 
learn and know the real Shakespeare. 
We doubt if the most ardent admirers of Shake- 
speare have ever placed him in the first rank as an 
actor. Several of those who saw him play regarded 
him as good "in his quality." His favorite character 
was the Ghost in Hamlet. He is said also to have 
played in Ben Jonson's Every Alan in His IIumour. 
I t has been stated as an evidence of his progress on 
the stage-though this may mean as stage director or 
manager--Shakespeare was twelfth in a company of 
sixteen members in 1589; fifth in a company of eight 
members in 1596; and in 1604, when the King's Men 
under James I was formed, he was second in a company 
of nine. We fancy Shakespeare's great success was in 
training his company for what we may call "team- 
work. " 
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N ow let us touch the real stumbling block that lies 
in our way to the acceptance of William Shakespeare 
of Stratford-on-Avon as being the author of the great 
dramas. This stumbling block which halts the cred- 
ence, that a young man of yeoman origin, nurtured in a 
village of fifteen hundred people, where the plane of 
living and thinking would be but ordinary, and could 
therefore, scarcely make for the nurture of genius or 
high intelligence, became in time, after a residence in 
London of twenty-five years, the greatest dramatist of 
all time. We are not even certain that William 
Shakespeare as a boy attended the Stratford Grammar 
School from the age of seven to fourteen. Dobson 
Wilson in his work, The Essential Shakespeare, doubts 
that John Shakespeare, his father who he holds was 
certainly a member of the Catholic Church, would 
send his young son to the Grammar School to be 
taught by a Protestant schoolmaster. Let us, how- 
ever, accept the tradition that young Shakespeare 
attended the Grammar School. There his chief in- 
struction would be conveyed in Latin. Now the 
tongue of Cicero in Shakespeare's time could scarcely 
be designated a dead language. The boys in the 
Grammar Schools were wont to write to their parents 
in Latin. They put in long hours of study; rising at 
six in the morning. In their studies they read parts 
of the leading Latin poets and Latin prose writers of 
the day and probably acquired also an elementary 
knowledge of French and Italian. Ben Jonson's 
statement "that Shakespeare knew snzall Latin and 
less Greek" is shorn of its weight as an opinion when 
we remember that Jonson was a distinguished classicist, 
and would, therefore, be not likely to do justice to the 
classical attainments of a grammar school graduate. 
Let the reader be assured, however, that the sixteenth 
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century was neither in England, France nor Italy 
empty or devoid of scholarship. As a matter of fact 
England then was in close touch with the culture of 
the Continent. 
By the way most of anti-Stratfordian writers seem 
to forget that Shakespeare could have nurtured his 
genius, in the great university of the world, in contact 
with nature and with man; whose curriculum while 
not academic yields an inspiration, and fashions genius 
in absolute keeping with the high purposes of heaven. 
There is really nothing in the work of Shakespeare 
that could not have developed and flown from the 
young Shakespeare of Stratford days, fed by the 
instincts of genius, that lead to a soul growth so oft 
hidden from the vain and vulgar eyes of man. 
Because of this hiatus or gap between the life and 
work of William Shakespeare we have all kinds of 
fantastic theories and suppositions advanced by anti- 
Stratfordians as to who was the author of the marvellous 
dramas that have won the admiration of the whole 
world. The Baconian theory of course has long since 
been exploded. Imagine Francis Bacon, with no 
poetic imagination or lyrical gifts, creating the char- 
acters of a Romeo, a Rosalind, an Ariel or a Touchstone 1 
If Bacon wrote the plays as well as the poems Venus 
and Adonis, and the Rape of Lucrece both inscribed to 
the Earl of Southampton, then Bacon at the trial of 
Southampton for his share in the Essex uprising was 
prosecuting the man to whom he had inscribed "the 
first heir of his invention." Greenwood's Is There a 
Shakespeare Problem? is so negative that it carries its 
own refutations. Looney as an anti-Stratfordian scores 
some good points for Lord Oxford in his work, Shake- 
speare Identified; though he cites at times circumstances 
and supposed facts that carry little conviction. 
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But the life, education, lyrical gifts, continental 
travel and Catholic sympathies of Lord Oxford warrant 
Mr. Looney in making a good deal out of his contention 
that Oxford, not Shakespeare, was the writer of the 
plays. 
Let us examine here what Shakespeare could 
have done to nurture his dramatic genius by reading 
and in contact with scholars. We will not discuss 
whether Stratford was book less or not. If Shakespeare 
went to London in 1586 he would find his Warwickshire 
friend, Richard Field reigning in the polyglot workshop 
where Frenchmen, Dutchmen and Englishmen worked 
together, at their classical and scientific sheets. If he 
went up to London in 1587 he might, as Mrs. Stopes 
avers, be present at Richard Field's wedding, and the 
publisher, Vautrollier's funeral; and see his old friend, 
Richard Field, installed at the head of the Printing 
Establishment. From 1577 to 1602, according to 
Mrs. Stopes, there had been fifteen \Varwickshire 
apprentices in the Printing Offices of London. All 
manner of works were issued from the press. Here are 
a few varied titles: Plutarch's Lives; Dialectics of 
Aristotle; The Art of English Poesie; TV orks of Giovanni 
Bruno (interdicted), (1584); A Treatise on the French 
Verb, 1580; Sir Francis Drake's Enterprise in the West 
Indies; A Book entitled Venus and Adonis, 1593, and 
Luther's Comnzents on Galatians. 
Now it seems to us that there is no scholarship 
revealed in the plays of Shakespeare not capable of 
being attained through reading by a gifted mind-a 
genius. Chapman, Shakespeare's rival, reveals in his 
works a greater technical knowledge of law though he 
had never studied it. Some critics hold that the 
French used by Shakespeare in Henry V is gram- 
matical if not idiomatic. Others maintain that it is 
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both grammatical and idiomatic. We think that it is 
not entirely either grammatical or idiomatic. But 
fancy Shakespeare's good fortune in being acquainted 
with great men around the Court-with the Earl of 
Southampton, Lord Pembroke and Lord Montgomery, 
and with the poets Spenser, Ben Jonson and Marlowe. 
The latter influenced Shakespeare much more than 
did Ben Jonson; and not only collaborated with him, 
in some of his plays but taught Shakespeare and his 
fellows blank verse; as with an imperial wave of his 
hand, and a very trumpet blast, he swept from the 
stage a litter of rude rhyming farces. Yes, assuredly 
we owe blank verse to Christopher Marlowe. 
Now let us turn to the most important task before 
us-a task which grows out of the title or theme of this 
paper . We ask here the question, Do not the dramas 
of Shakespeare reflect Warwickshire as fully as the 
poetry of Wordsworth reflects the Lake Country of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland? Think you that 
this miraculous boy with eyes anointed of heaven, 
listening to the thrush and the lark pouring out their 
liquid notes of song as they awakened and charmed, 
at morn and noontide, the toiler in the field, did not 
store up, in very childhood, memories of characters 
and scenes that filled with glory, in later years, his 
dramatic dreams? 
Warwickshire lies in the very heart of England, 
and the most thrilling events mark its life and history. 
Its people are, indeed, very individual; preserving 
their traditions; honouring their customs; clinging to 
the dialect of their firesides and creating, daily, romance 
out of their simple but honest lives. Surely then 
Warwickshire was worthy of being the natural nursery 
of a Rosalind, a Bottom the Weaver, a Dogberry, a 
Dame Quickly, and a Touchstone. Truly, indeed, we 
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believe that Warwickshire was the cradle of many a 
prototype in the comedies of Shakespeare. There 
Shakespeare found the originals. Have we proof of 
this? Decidedly so. Two of the leading characters, 
in his plays, Fluellen and Bardolph, bear the names of 
two recusants who together with his father, John 
Shakespeare, were charged with not attending Church 
in Stratford, the penalty for which was twenty pounds 
a month. Do you wonder there was an ebb tide in 
the affairs of John Shakespeare after 1580, and he 
became impoverished? The name of Mrs. Ford in 
the lY!erry Wives of Windsor is also a Stratford name. 
Sly in the Taming of the Shrew is another Stratford 
name. Stephen Sly is mentioned as having joined in a 
riot in 1598; also as having been a labourer employed 
by William Combe, Shakespeare's friend. Jacques in 
As You Like It is another Warwickshire name but 
pronounced as one syllable. 
In Scene 2 in the Induction of the Taming of the 
Shrew, Christopher Sly declares his natal origin and 
birthplace in these lines: 


Am not I 
Christopher Sly, old Sly's son of Burton Heath, etc. 
* * * * * * * * * 


Ask Maria 
Hacket, the fat ale-wife of Wencot if she 
Know me not. 


Barton-on-the-Heath is near Stratford. Shake- 
speare's aunt Joan Arden married Edmund Lambert 
of Burton Heath used here for Barton-on-the-Heath. 
Wencot is also a village near Stratford. 
But it is when we come to a study of the rustic 
expressions and dialect of Warwickshire that we find 
that Shakespeare's plays truly reflect the life accent 
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of its people. Not one but many of the dramas are 
sown deep and full with phrases very expressive, 
indeed, and peculiar to the peasantry of this ancient 
and historic region. Readers will remember, too, how 
faithfully the novelist George Eliot portrays the dialect 
of Warwickshire in her novels, Adam Bede and Silas 
Marner. The great novelist had evidently made a 
thorough study of the background and setting of her 
work. 
In Warwickshire "biggen" signifies a dainty little 
cap worn by a child. I t is so used in the Second 
Part of Henry IV, Act IV, Sc. 4. Among the peasantry 
"wench" is a term of endearment. Mercutio says in 
Act II, Sc. 4 of Romeo and Juliet: 
"Alas, poor Romeo! he is already dead; 
Stabbed with a white wench's black eye." 


In Warwickshire when two women are quarrelling, 
instead of saying "I'll scratch your face," they say 
"I'll set my ten commandments in your face." So in 
Part II, Henry VI, Act I, Sc. 2, the Duchess of Gloster 
says to Queen Margaret- 
"Could I come near your beauty with my nails 
I'd set my ten commandments in your face." 


In Warwickshire there is a wooden machine called 
"batlet," used by housewives for beating the linen. 
In As You Like It, Act II, Sc. 4, Touchstone says: 
"And I remember the kissing of her batlet." 
A very peculiar word used in Warwickshire is 
"shog," meaning to go off. In Henry V, Act II, Sc. 3, 
Nym says to Bardolph, "Shall we shog?" 
Again Warwickshire rustics use frequently "on" 
for "of." They will say, "A man as I know on." 
Hence we have in Shakespeare: 
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"We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on." 
The Warwickshire rustic says "I am mortal glad 
to see you" where a man from the town would say 
"I am very glad to see you." The rustic word is used 
in Shakespeare's As You Like It where Touchstone 
says, Act II, Sc. 4, "We that are true lovers run into 
strange capers; but as all is mortal in Nature so is all 
Nature in love mortal in folly," meaning of course 
extreme in folly. 
But enough. The men whom Shakespeare draws 
were such men as he saw and knew; the words they 
used were the words that were heard in the ordinary 
conversation. In Warwickshire among the common 
people at a thousand English firesides he found the 
living originals for his characters-for his Antonios 
for his Orlandos for his Portias and for his Imogens. 
If we study the English of the Elizabethan age we will 
become convinced and satisfied that Shakespeare's 
poetry as a writer says "is no more than the rhythmic 
echo of the life he depicts." 
But then there remains his omniscient knowledge. 
Yet is not the curriculum of genius greater than that 
of the schools? Think you that it was the academic 
schools of Padua or Paris that reared the Gothic walls 
and towers and turrets of Dante's Divine Comedy? 
Was it the schools that anointed his eyes and gave 
him vision to penetrate Hell, Purgatory and Heaven? 
To us there is no Shakespeare problem. Genius has 
solved all. In the Memorial Library in Stratford 
there are ten thousand volumes dealing with Shake- 
speare. Dante's Divine Comedy has been translated 
into all the chief languages of Europe save Icelandic, 
while Shakespeare now speaks to this hardy and 
distant Viking in his mother tongue. 
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In the study of Shakespeare we should remember 
that our great dramatist was born at a time the most 
favourable in human history for the exercise of great 
dramatic genius. It was an age full of dramatic 
elements, rich in character and passion. It was an 
age of transition from old to new conditions of society 
and containing the peculiarities of both. Yet favour- 
able as the circumstances were for the birth of a 
great dramatist these circumstances did not make the 
genius of Shakespeare for genius is above all adven- 
titious circumstances. 
Remember, too, that we should bring to the study of 
Shakespeare a vitalized as well as an open and judicial 
mind. In the study of no other work can it be so well 
said that the letter killeth while the spirit awakeneth 
and quickeneth. Sir Edmunc Kirchever Chambers 
offers the student of Shakespeare some good advice, in 
his article on Shakespeare, in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica where he writes: "The literary historian 
has no greater enemy than the sentimentalist. In 
Shakespeare we have to do with one who is neither 
beyond criticism as a man, nor impeccable as an artist. 
He was for all time no döubt; but also very much of 
an age, the age of the later Renaissance with its 
instinct for impetuous life and its vigorous rather than 
discriminating appetite for literature. "Then Ben 
Jonson said Shakespeare lacked 'art' and when Milton 
wrote of his 'native wood-notes wild' they judged 
truly." It is not of great import to discuss the religion 
of Shakespeare. We should remember too that there 
is a great difference between the religion of Shakespeare 
and the religion in Shakespeare. We like very much 
the summing up and judgment of the English Jesuit, 
Father Thurston on this question, in the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia. We think, however, that Sir Sidney 
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Lee the chief biographer of Shakespeare has no warrant 
in designating the statement of Rev. Richard Davies, 
rector of Sapperton, Gloucestershire that "Shakespeare 
dyed a Papist" as "idle gossip." That Shakespeare 
should have died in the bosom of the ancient faith of 
his fathers is entirely credible. 



CHAPTER III 


THE BACKGROUND FOR THE 
STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE 


I T is needless to say that we can know but little 
of the meaning and significance of Shakespeare, 
as revealed in his great and masterful dramas, if 
we have not knowledge of the times, into which he 
was born-the background of his life, national, po- 
litical, social, religious and literary. It is true 
adventitious circumstances do not create genius, nor 
give us a key to its presence or advent; but in all 
creative work there is a factor arising out of life and 
its setting which enters into the art creation; and this 
has a determining force, in moulding, not only the 
form of art, but in fixing its plane, and indicating its 
spiritual trend. But, of course, genius is not fashioned, 
at all, by adventitious circumstances. It is above all 
this. If genius were the creature of circumstances it 
could not be said of Shakespeare, as Ben Jonson 
averred, that he was not of an age but for all time. 
Now, let us first glance at the England of Shake- 
speare's day. It was no longer the England of the 
Plantagenets, nor the England of the warring Houses 
of York and Lancaster. There had entered into its 
life and blood new vitalizing elements. It was still 
"Merrie England;" but a merry England, in which 
brutality and coarseness reigned, side by side, with 
joy and vital pleasure-a merry England that placed 
wives in the stocks, or gave them an outing, in the 
ducking pond if they talked back at their husbands- 
a merry England that enjoyed bull-baiting and bear- 
34 
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baiting, as royal sports-a merry England infested 
with beggars and thieves-a merry England in which 
out of seven of its poets-Surrey, Wyatt, Sidney, 
Spenser, Raleigh, Marlowe apd Ben Jonson-but two, 
Spenser and Jonson, had died in their beds, and Ben 
had killed his man in a duel. 
Indeed, in studying the age of Shakespeare are we 
not translated to the Italian Renaissance, with its 
passion for blood, lust, beauty and intellect? The 
seeds of the Renaissance had crossed the Alps, nearly 
a century before John Shakespeare's wondrous child 
had gazed on "leafy" vVarwickshire-it had stirred 
both sides of the Rhine, and now, with a mellow 
light was touching, in wonder, the eyes of this divinely 
impassioned child of Stratford-on-Avon. 
It was a coarse and rude age, indeed, into which 
Shakespeare was born. There was in it little rever- 
ence, and pain was inflicted with indifference. Men 
and women found amusement around the scaffold 
and the gallows. Seventy thousand criminals, we are 
told, were executed during the reign of Elizabeth's 
father, Henry VIII, for theft and robbery; and, even 
in the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, executions of 
this class were four hundred a year. 
But England had awakened. The age marked by 
anarchy and conflict in government with which 
Shakespeare deals, in his English Histories, had given 
way to a national unity. Never did the patriotic note 
in England become more trumpet-tongued than when 
the men of Devon went out to meet the Spanish 
Armada. Then the East and the West called, and, 
those seeking fortune and fame, set their sails towards 
the rising and the setting sun. 
The Mediterranean races had stolen a march on 
England, owing to the penuriousness of Henry VII. 
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Spain and Portugal and Italy and France were sailing 
unknown seas, and had planted their standards in 
the name of their sovereigns. Dover Wilson, in 
The Essential Shakespeare, says:l "The British Empire 
was founded by private adventurers exploiting the 
outlying parts of the world with the unofficial en- 
couragement of Elizabeth." Yes; but we are altogether 
too fond of using euphonious words when we deal 
with pirates and sea robbers. If Francis Drake and 
his fellows, who nested in the Antilles, and preyed 
upon Spanish galleons laden with gold and silver, 
found in the mines of Peru, were not pirates then 
there is no such a thing as piracy. Unfortunately, 
today, history is largely propaganda; and this we 
realize when we read of "Spanish pirates and English 
adventurers." 
N ow what was the great metropolis of London 
like in the days of Shakespeare? Its population 
consisted of about two hundred thousand; and, as yet 
it was to a great extent a mediaeval city surrounded 
by a defensive wall, guarded by the Tower and crowned 
by the Cathedral. Most of the great palaces, and 
nearly all the theatres were outside the walls of the 
city. The five palaces of Queen Elizabeth were: 
Whitehall, Hampton Court, Greenwich, Richmond and 
Windsor. In these her days were spent, though the 
Queen was often seen passing up and down the Thames 
in her royal barge. When Francis Drake, in the 
Golden Hind, captured the Spanish treasures and 
escaped by way of the Straits of Magellan, he sailed 
up the Thames and the Queen boarded the pirate 
boat, with the gold and silver in its hold, and knighted 
her daring and sea-roving subject. 
IP. 21. 
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The time of Elizabeth was an age, also, of great 
extravagance-an extravagance and luxury which 
always mark a period of commercial prosperity in 
every land. The dressing was, at times, fantastic. 
Clothing became often absurd, and ran to extreme 
sizes of ruffs, farthingales and breeches. Huge sums 
were spent on entertainments and masques. It was 
in Shakespeare's time that tobacco, potatoes and 
forks were first introduced into England. An Italian 
traveller from Venice, visiting England some years 
earlier, wrote home expressing wonder that the English 
people did not use forks in eating. 
I t was an age also of the immense extension of 
trade and commerce. Bankers and brokers and 
merchants gained great fortunes. Commerce flowed 
from East and West to London wharves. It was the 
\vealth of these London merchants that helped to fit 
ou t the expedition against Flanders and the Spanish 
Armada. In Elizabethan England, too, the importance 
of the court grew more and more. It is easy to discern 
the influence of the court in the plays of Shakespeare. 
There was a gradual centralization, and the govern- 
ment of the city found itself at last in conflict with this 
centralized power of the court. 
This conflict between city and court is revealed 
in the regulation of theatres, and the legal status of 
actors. Unless the actors were enrolled, or licensed 
by some nobleman, they were regarded in the eyes of 
the law as "vagabonds." The fact that they were 
employed to give plays before the Queen was, it is 
true, an argument in their favour. The opposition to 
the companies of actors was partly based on moral 
or puritan grounds, but also because of the fear of 
three menaces: fire, sedition and the plague. The 
latter had decimated the population of London more 
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than once, the city suffering terrible devastation from 
it in 1593 and 1603. 
Now as regards the London theatres-and this 
is the most important subject touching Shakespeare- 
the first two, as we have else,vhere stated, were the 
Theatre and the Curtain, both erected about 1576. 
These were situated in Shoreditch. They were fol- 
lowed about ten years later by the Rose built by 
Henslowe on Bankside. In 1599 Richard and Cuthbert 
Burbage demolished the old Theatre, and used the 
timber for the Globe situated near the Rose, on the 
Bankside. Here somewhat to the west, another 
theatre, the Swan, had been built in 1594; and, in 
1614 the Hope was erected near the old Rose and the 
new Globe which in 1613 replaced the old Globe that 
was burned; while the Red Bull was erected, in the 
upper end of S1. John's Street, about 1603-1607. All 
these theatres, of course, were built outside the city 
limits, and the jurisdiction of the city corporation. 
The Burbages owned the Theatre, the Globe and 
the Blackfriars. The latter was originally a dwelling 
house which James Burbage converted into a theatre 
in 1596. It was not fat from Blackfriars bridge, so 
called from the Dominican Monks who came to 
England in 1221. It was here the trial of Queen 
Catherine of Arragon took place in 1529. Before the 
Theatre was erected plays had been acted in different 
parts of the city and especially in inn-yards. At an 
early date, also, companies of children actors con- 
nected with the choirs of St. Paul's and the Queen's 
Chapel had given performances. Reference is made 
to these children actors in the play of Hamlet. The 
present Drury Lane and Covent Garden trace their 
ancestry as theatres to the Blackfriars. 
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The two great contending theatrical interests of 
this time, in London, were that of Henslowe and 
Alleyn and that of the Burbages. The latter were in 
control of Shakespeare's Company. This company, 
at first, the Earl of Leicester's Men was known by 
the names of its various patrons: Strange's, Derby's 
Hunsdon's and the Lord Chamberlain's; until, in 1603 
on the accession of James I it became the King's 
Men. Shakespeare and Burbage gave this company 
its supremacy in London. Alleyn and the Admiral's 
Men were for some time its close rivals. 
The public theatres were constructed of wood, 
three stories high. These stories were occupied by 
tiers of galleries encircling the pit. In form the 
theatre was usually round. The Globe was polygonal. 
Dover Wilson, author of The Essential Shakespeare, in 
describing the theatre of this time, writes: "What 
would strike a modern eye most about Shakespeare's 
theatre was its smallness. The auditorium of the 
Globe was probably about fifty-five feet square and 
this included the stage which jutted right out among 
the audience and was forty-three feet wide and twenty- 
seven feet long. The play, therefore, was performed 
in the middle of the theatre, the groundlings standing 
on three sides of the stage which was raised three or 
four feet off the floor; while the seats of those who 
could afford them were ranged, in three tiers of galleries, 
round the walls; and, in some theatres stools could 
be hired for accommodation on the stage itself. The 
whole atmosphere was intimate and domestic, and the 
personnel of the company as familiar and permanent 
as are the members of a football club in our day." 
When light was needed it was provided by torches. 
Admission to standing room, in the pit, was usually 
only a penny; but seats in the gallery or boxes or on 
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the stage were sometimes as high as half a crown. 
Performances were given every fair day except Sunday, 
a flying flag indicating when a play was to be per- 
formed. The performance was always given in the 
afternoon. At Oberammergau, to-day, the Passion 
Play performance is announced at eight o'clock in 
the morning by the firing of a cannon. In Shake- 
speare's time, if the play was a comedy, it was usually 
followed by the dancing of a jig in which some Tarlton 
or Kempe took part. 
Now, in writing or presenting a drama, it should 
be remembered that Shakespeare had ever in mind 
the character of his audience. This is a fixed law 
with the playwright. The intellectual plane in the 
days of Elizabeth was far from being a low one. There 
was ignoranoe, it is true, among the groundlings; but 
remember there was a great deal of world blood- 
then of course confined to the Continent-in the make 
up of an educated Elizabethan. Not alone the young 
men who sought the classic halls of the universities, 
but thousands from grammar schools carried, into 
civil and social life, a taste for the higher things of 
the mind. Does not Dante's grasp of the whole 
circle of knowledge as revealed in the Divine Comedy 
amaze us to-day? Yet the author of the Trilogy 
lived three centuries before Shakespeare. We do not 
know everything to-day though we may even reach 
back to mid-Victorian days. Those who think, too, 
that the Elizabethan women knew but little should 
read Mrs. Stope's "Sixteenth Century Women Stu- 
dents" in her work, Shakespeare's Environment. The 
Elizabethans thought in terms of Europe; to-day 
Englishmen think in terms of "the far flung lines of 
Empire." From all this what do we infer? That 
Shakespeare when he used classical allusions, or French 
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citations, or mythological references, in his dramas, 
knew quite well that it would be all grasped and well 
understood by the great body of those who frequented 
the Blackfriars and the Globe. 
Of course the presentation of a play in the days 
of Shakespeare differed from that of to-day. There 
was then no stage scenery, and no women actors. 
The result of this was that Shakespeare had to create 
the stage scenery, in his verse. The female characters 
had to be taken by boys, and this continued till about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. But there 
was spectacle on the stage-processions, battles, fire- 
works, ascents to heaven and descents to hell. The 
"movies" to-day are the antithesis of Shakespeare's 
stage. "-Then Horatio, in Hamlet, says pointing to 
the east- 
"But look the morn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastward hill." 
the spectator in the Shakespeare theatre visualized 
the rising sun, not through a stage artifice, but through 
the vivid imagination of Shakespeare's creative mind. 
Referring to the Shakespearean stage, Dr. Neilson and 
Dr. Thorndike, in their valuable work, The Facts 
About Shakespeare, writes: 2 "Large sums of money 
\vere lavished on costumes, the cost of a coat often 
exceeding the price paid an author for a play. Costume 
was anachronistic; Cleopatra was impersonated by a 
boy, in stays and farthingale; and Caesar probably by 
Burbage, in a costume much like that worn by the 
Earl of Essex. Some attention, however, was paid to 
appropriateness. Shepherds were clothed in white, 
hunters in green; and doubtless mermaids, fairies, 
Venuses and satyrs were given as appropriate dress as 
fancy could devise. The action of a play seems 
2P. 124. 
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usually to have been completed in two hours. There 
was sometimes music between the acts, but there 
were no long waits and little stage business." 
Again, the characteristics of the Elizabethan drama 
. were largely determined by the spirit of the age and 
the history of its origins as well as by the conditions 
in which the plays were acted. In the very fact, too, 
that there was no attempt at scenic illusion, dramatic 
illusion became all-important; and here is the secret 
of the literary excellence of the Elizabethan drama. 
The need to suggest place and atmosphere, in the 
dialogue, gave beauty and colour to the poetry, and, 
at the same time, helped to create a receptive and 
imaginative audience. Take for instance this passage 
from Green's Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, How 
well is not the scene in Oxford conjured up here by 
poetic suggestion of landscape: 
"Emperor. Trust me, Plantagenet, these Oxford schools 
Are richly seated near the river-side: 
The mountains full of fat and fallow deer, 
The battling pastures lade with kine and flocks, 
The town gorgeous with high-built cottages, 
And scholars seemly . n their grave attire, 
Learned in searching principles of art." 
Let us not forget, too, as Dover Wilson tells us, 
that the Elizabethan drama was a social institution 
which performed many functions since taken over by 
more specialized agencies. In a sense it resembled the 
modern newspaper in being at once the focus and the 
purveyor of the London gossip of the day. As the 
man in our day scans the columns of the newspaper, 
and finds information and entertainment in it, so the 
Elizabethan either yokel, yeoman, or lord sought a 
seat, in the theatre, to be entertained and get the 
news of the day. 
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"The spacious years of great Eliza" were also 
years of patronage among poets and dramatists; and 
this patronage took many forms. First there was the 
fee or reward for their dedication of a book which 
varied in its value. Then followed personal employ- 
ment, in the service of the patron; and, thirdly, most 
valuable of all, the gift of a permanent office under 
the government. Spenser found hospitality at the 
Leicester House; Ben Jonson was five years with Lord 
Daubigny; N ashe lived for some time with the family 
of Sir George Carey, in the Isle of Wight; and John 
Florio was attached as servant for some years to the 
young Earl of Southampton. Perhaps, too, in the 
capacity of tutor. 
But let us take note here of some of Shakespeare's 
dramatic sources, his fellow dramatists, and the plays 
that led, in transformation, to the ripened dramas that 
crown this wondrous creative period. In this develop- 
ment the morality and miracle plays are significant. 
Then there were the Latin plays, and plays based 
on stories of mediaeval chivalry. The "bath of blood" 
tragedies of Seneca certainly played a part in the 
tragedies of this period. In his Elizabethan Dramatists 
Professor E. J. Sisson of the University of London 
says: "The Elizabethan drama is an extension and 
development of the old mediaeval English drama 
profoundly influenced in form, subject, and style by 
the new culture of the Renaissance, by the new con- 
ditions of performance, in the London theatres, and 
by the new and wider interests of its audiences." 
Playwrights had at their disposal at this time 
endless sources of dramatic story, chronicles of English 
history, or of Greek or Roman history, classical legends, 
mythology, modern Italian romantic fiction and the 
Arthurian tales of chivalric romance, as well as passing 


/ 
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and current events in France and Spain. The play- 
wrights or rather the theatres had to make a choice 
as to which subject dramatized would make the best 
appeal to the audience. To enumerate here some 
leading sources let us mention Holinshed's Chronicles; 
North's Plutarch's Lives; Golding's Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses; Painter's Palace of Pleasure; Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales and Hakluyt's Voyages. 
Of fellow dramatists of this time Shakespeare had 
a host, amongst others, Marlowe, Fletcher, Lyly, 
Nashe, Kyd, Chapman, Dekker, Greene, Beaumont, 
Peele and Lodge. Marlowe was by far the most 
gifted of these; and besides collaborating, at times, 
with Shakespeare, he taught his age the power and 
possibilities of blank verse. His outstanding dramas 
are Tamburlaine, Dr. Faustus and The Jew of Malta. 
The latter is a lurid story of Machiavellian villainy. 
It is difficult to ascertain the means or steps which 
led to Shakespeare's acquirement of wealth as dra- 
matist and actor. Pope wrote of Shakespeare, "Gain 
not glory winged his roving flight." The creator of 
the world's greatest dramas must have certainly 
possessed a good share of practical wisdom when his 
dream was of gold.-; for he so managed his affairs that 
when he retired to his native Stratford he was able to 
look out upon the world, at the early age of forty- 
seven, with that serene and happy feeling that knows 
not the narrow straits of penury or want. It is more 
than likely, however, that Shakespeare's wealth accrued 
from his interests in the Globe and Blackfriars theatres 
and as an actor or actor-manager, and not from 
profits on his published dramas. When Skaespeare 
came to write Hamlet, it is said, that his yearly earnings 
amounted to about four hundred pounds. Now if you 
multiply this by ten you will have his income in 
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present day currency. There were seven sharers in 
the Globe theatre: Richard Burbage had two and 
one-half shares, Cuthbert Burbage two and one-half 
shares, "\\Tilliam Shakespeare one share, J. Heming one 
share, Augustin Phillips one share, Thomas Pope one 
share, and William Kempe one share. In 1609 Shake- 
speare acquired an interest in the Blackfrairs theatre 
in connection with Heming, Condell and others. 
And here let us turn from a consideration of London, 
its theatres, its court life, its actors and its poets, in 
the days of Shakespeare, to the leafy reaches of War- 
wickshire where was cradled this miraculous child 
whose eyes were anointed of heaven, and whose 
dramatic genius is now the glory of every land. War- 
wickshire is in the very heart of England, its chief 
towns, to-day, being Birmingham, Rugby, Coventry 
and Stratford. The Avon, a slow-winding stream 
considered in Shakespeare's day a highway is spanned 
at Stratford by a noble bridge built by Sir Hugh 
Clopton. Two years after the Normans set up their 
rule in England-that is in 1068-William the Con- 
queror visited the ancient town of Warwick. At the 
time the Doomsday Book was compiled many 
foreigners, French, Flemish, Welsh and Irish, had 
gained a footing in this shire. It was in Warwick 
Castle that Simon de Montfort imprisoned Henry III. 
In Shakespeare's time the Earl of Dudley was in 
possession of Warwick Castle and Lord Leicester of 
Kenilworth Castle. 
Warwickshire had religious foundations. The 
Benedictines possessed Houses at Coventry and W roxall, 
the Dominican Friars were at Warwick, and the 
Carmelites at Coventry. Then there was a Collegiate 
Church at Stratford. As a writer tells us the history 
of Stratford during the early period of its existence is 
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mainly the history of the Guild of the Holy Cross, 
the records of which reach back to the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. The guild attained its zenith 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. Stratford 
in the days of Shakespeare was a spirited and inde- 
pendent town. Nothing is more typical of the 
Christianity of the Middle Ages than the spirit in 
which the affairs of the guild were administered. Its 
adherents helped the needy, dispensed charity, showed 
great concern for the welfare of youth, assisted at 
burials and cared, in prayer and offering, for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of its members. The 
guild was suppressed by a fiat of Henry VIII at the 
time of the dissolution of the monasteries and the 
revenues went to the Crown. It was to this guild 
that the grammar school of Stratford owed its origin. 
In 1553 the town received its first charter of incor- 
poration from Edward VI and with it the confiscated' 
possessions of the guild and the grammar school. 
And here we reach Shakespeare, child of Warwick- 
shire, in his boyhood setting. Needless to say that 
much that is written of Stratford-on-A von, and the 
early life of the world-dramatist nurtured here, has 
little likeness to truth. It is myth and legend and 
hearsay and gossip. With Stratfordians and anti- 
Stratfordians polishing their weapons and waging a 
guerilla warfare in support of their theories the greatest 
inconsistencies and absurdities mark their campaigns. 
Should not, we ask, William Shakespeare, born in 
Stratford-on-Avon, April, 1564, son of well-to-do 
middle class parents, be as well known to posterity, as 
Marlowe, son of a shoemaker; Jonson, brought up in a 
bricklayer's home; Keats, the son of a London livery 
stable man; Spenser, son of a London clothier; Milton, 
son of a scrivener, and Wordsworth, son of a country 
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attorney? Can we not free our judgments from the 
snobbery of letters, and the stifling breath of a Heraldic 
College? If genius chooses for its birthplace a lowly 
cabin, must we chide high heaven, because of the 
choice? Let us not then waste time searching for 
Shakespeare's forebears of position and affluence. 
His father, John Shakespeare, was of good yeoman 
stock and his mother of the Ardens of Park Hall. 
There was Celtic blood in this family. In truth the 
Celts of the west of England have added lustre to 
the English stage during many centuries. Shakespeare 
as a child was nurtured on legend and story, where 
Robin Hood roved, exploited and reigned; and where 
elves and witches sought shelter and slumber ere they 
preyed upon their victims in the dewy morn. 
Shakespeare was born into an England of tran- 
sition-tossed and racked and confused by a new 
religious condition. There was a choice between the 
Old Faith and the Church by law established. How 
did young Shakespeare grow up amid this confusion? 
We know not. He is supposed to have attended for 
seven years the grammar school created by the Guild 
of the Holy Cross. We do know something of the 
curriculum of studies at this school. Latin was the 
main subject. Indeed, Stratford had not yet laid 
aside its mediaeval gown; for the doctors and lawyers 
and merchants of this little town of fifteen hundred 
people still set down their business accounts in the 
language of Caesar. The boys of the grammar school 
,vrote to their parents in Latin. Why not? Did not 
Sir Thomas More write his Utopia in Latin; and 
Milton, a little later, had to choose between English 
and Latin for his great epic Paradise Lost. 
Let us here return again to a consideration of the 
confused condition of religion that prevailed at Strat- 
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ford when William Shakespeare was growing into 
manhood. The Church by law established was the 
result of court policy. The purpose of Queen Elizabeth 
and her ministers was to establish uniformity of 
religion. N ow the English people both politically 
and religiously are a people of compromise. England's 
enemies at this time were France and Spain, both 
Catholic countries, in touch with Rome; and Elizabeth's 
father, Henry VIII had broken with the Papacy, and 
had placed himself at the head of the newly established 
Church. Queen Elizabeth aimed at continuing the 
policy of her father. \Vhen it was a question between 
Rome and England she stood for England. But it 
would be a mistake to say that the England of Elizabeth 
was Protestant. Even at Mary's death a writer tells 
us it is doubtful if a zealous party, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, would constitute one-twentieth part of the 
nation. Nineteen - twen tieths halted or wavered between 
the two opinions. As a recent English non-Catholic 
publicist has said: "Elizabeth managed her Church 
and appointed her Bishops for purely political reasons 
without caring a snap of her finger about their Christi- 
anity." The late Dr. J. 'S. Smart, a one-time lecturer 
in Glasgow University and later of McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada, in his daring and scholarly work, 
Shakespeare: Truth and Tradition, gives us something 
of the religious confusion in England about the middle 
of Elizabeth's reign. He writes: 3 "No clear-cut dis- 
tinction has yet been drawn between Catholic and 
Protestant; and many men who were willing to accept 
the Sovereign as head of the Church still clung with 
affection to the old rites with which they had been 
familiar from childhood. r, There are two facts, in 
connection with the early life of William Shakespeare, 
.P.69. 
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based upon incontestable inference: that the great 
dramatist was born of Catholic parents and had 
certainly profited while young from Catholic tradition 
and train
ng. This is clearly revealed in his dramas. 
Genius alone could not have given him such accurate 
knowledge of the Catholic Church its rites and doc- 
trines, its policy and aims, and the dignities of its 
ecclesiastical leaders. 
As to the recusancy of his father, John Shakespeare, 
in 1580 for not attending Church, it cannot be very 
well explained by attributing his absence to his fear 
of being served with a process for debt on Sunday. 
Smart says that John Shakespeare's "adherence to 
Catholicism would adequately explain the affair." 
Furthermore, John Shakespeare married Mary Arden, 
daughter of Robert Arden, a farmer residing at Wilme- 
cote in 1557. This was during the reign of Queen Mary. 
As there is no doubt whatever as to the Catholicity 
of the Ardens we may, therefore, infer that John 
Shakespeare and Mary Arden were married by a 
Catholic priest. Now in the opening years of her 
reign Elizabeth was tolerant to Catholics. Did not 
Elizabeth before the death of Mary assure her sister 
that she was Catholic in mind and heart. Not till 
Pope Pius V had excommunicated Elizabeth in 
1570 did persecution fall to the lot of the Catholics. 
We find, too, in examining the records of the Town 
Council of Stratford that on July 4, 1565, "John 
Shakespeare is appointed an alderman." Under date 
of September 12, 1565, his oath of allegiance is recorded. 
Did this oath comprise acceptance of the Royal 
Supremacy; and if it did, with the exigency of office 
demanding it would that mean that there and there- 
after John Shakespeare ceased to be a Catholic ? We 
scarcely think so. 
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N ext let us take up the question of the marriage 
of William Shakespeare to Anne Hathaway of Shottery, 
a village near Stratford. There are two probabilities 
facing us here, and only two: that William Shakespeare 
and Anne Hathaway had been married secretly, 
perhaps at the Shottery Cottage, by a Catholic priest, 
and later Shakespeare went to the Bishop of Worcester 
to obtain a bond before witnesses to legalize the 
marriage in the eyes of the law; or William and Anne 
had plighted their troth-which was then known as 
"hand-fasting"-several months earlier and while this 
was regarded as a genuine marriage without any 
ceremony of the Church at this time, the Shakespeares 
and Hathaways perhaps thought it well that a bond 
should be obtained from the Bishop of Worcester, for 
the purpose of fulfilling in the public eye the letter of 
the law. 
But we have yet to meet the charge that Stratford 
was a "bookless" town in the days of Shakespeare. If 
so how then could the genius of young Shakespeare 
bourgeon or develop in such atmosphere or amid such 
environment? Let us see. Was not, we ask, Strat- 
ford relatively a more important town in the days of 
Shakespeare than it is to-day? The grammar school 
paid a higher salary to its teacher than the master of 
Eton was receiving. The town had seven attorneys 
who must have been "learned in the law," It had its 
quota of doctors amongst whom was Dr. John Hall, 
later Shakespeare's son-in-law, who kept a record of 
his cases and their treatment in Latin, and who, at his 
death, left behind him a valuable library. But we 
should remember, too, that Shakespeare spent twenty- 
five years of his life in London and was in touch with 
highly educated noblemen of his time, such as the 
Earl of Southampton, the Earl of Pembroke, and the 
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Earl of Montgomery, and such scholarly poets as 
Marlowe and Jonson besides having access to the 
innumerable works published in London by his \Var- 
wickshire countryman, Richard Field. 
N ow a word here as to the story of the deer stealing 
from Sir Thomas Lucy at Charlecote. The poaching 
anecdote was published by Nicholas Rowe in 1709. 
Rowe was the first biographer of Shakespeare; unless 
we regard Aubrey's notes as a biography. \Yhere he 
got the story of the deer stealing we know not. Prob- 
ably from Betterton, the actor. "They say" plays 
havoc with truth in its relation to the biography of 
great men. There is not, it may be said, a tittle of 
evidence to support this deer stealing story. Sir 
Thomas Lucy who was at Charlecote in the time of 
Shakespeare died in 1600. A John Leland, who 
travelled through Warwickshire about this time and 
was interested in parks, reports that he passed three 
parks near Warwick and another at Fulbrook, but 
when he comes to Charlecote he merely writes, "Here 
hath Mr. Lucy an ancient manor house on the left 
bank of the Avon." No mention of any park what- 
ever. There is not a trace of any prosecution either 
in the records of Stratford, Warwick or the Star 
Chamber. How these mythical stories grow and find 
credence it is simply incomprehensible 
 In 1903 we 
visited the Wordsworth land in England, and although 
but half a century had passed since the "Poet of the 
Lakes" had been laid to rest in Grasmere Cemetery, 
we heard stories then from some of the dalesmen about 
their poetic townsman that we feel certain had little 
foundation in fact. 
We are not certain as to the date when Shakespeare 
quit London to spend his closing years in his native 
town. Perhaps about the year 1611. It is possible, too, 
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that one or two of his last dramas were written in 
Stratford. He freely mingled with his townsmen and 
renewed friendship with citizens who had known him 
in his youth. New Place soon became a social fireside 
and centre over which presided his wife and his younger 
daughter, Judith, not yet married. Here he met, at 
times, some of his gifted and convivial friends, such as 
Drayton and Jonson. The cost of the wine for enter- 
taining a preacher once at New Place is recorded. 
There is, however, nothing to support the inference that 
this preacher was a Puritan. Indeed Shakespeare had 
no use for reformers or fanatics. That Shakespeare 
entertained a preacher is also no evidence of his 
religious affiliation. When John Borrow was tramping 
Spain with a view of writing his work, The Bible in 
Spain, he was accorded the hospitality of the Irish 
College in Salamanca, which he acknowledges in his 
book. Yet surely this friendly gesture would not 
compromise the Catholicity of the college. 
We may point out here that it is unfortunate, in 
the interests of truth and fact, that many writers in 
dealing with the life of Shakespeare accept or indorse 
a traditional story only when it supports their pre- 
conceived theory. It may be doubted and strongly 
doubted, for instance, that Shakespeare, during the 
years of his mature manhood, was attached to any 
Church. He may have subscribed to the Established 
Church for the safety of his head and the furtherance 
of his art; but there is no evidence to support this. 
That he belonged to a Catholic family-the son of 
John Shakespeare and Mary Arden-in a time of 
religious confusion in England is based upon an 
inference of almost certainty; and that sympathy for 
the ancient faith is revealed in his dramas almost 
goes without saying. In but one instance does he 
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speak harshly of a priest or friar, and that is in King 
John. Sidney Lee rejects as "idle gossip" the Rev. 
Richard Davies' statement-that Shakespeare "dyed 
a Papist." Edmund Kirchever Chambers in his 
article on Shakespeare in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
attaches some importance to this statement of the 
Gloucestershire clergyman but holds that "Davies' 
own words suggest a late conversion rather than a 
hereditary faith", on the part of Shakespeare. We 
must say that we think Davies' statement denotes 
the very contrary of this. 
Shakespeare died in 1616. He had drawn up his 
will a brief time before this. All that was mortal of 
the world's greatest dramatist lies under the Chancel of 
Stratford Church. There is little of the guarantee of 
authenticity in any of the portraits that pass as Shake- 
speare's. Personally we like best the "Chandos Por- 
trait" said to have been done by Richard Burbage. 
John Aubrey, a chronicler of Stratford of some research 
and accuracy, asserts, "that Shakespeare was a hand- 
some well shaped man: very good company and of a 
very ready and pleasant smooth wit." In 1864 there 
was a descendant of the poet's sister Joan Hart still 
living. The last direct descendant of Shakespeare, his 
granddaughter, Elizabeth Hall, passed away as Lady 
Bernard in 1670. 
But Shakespeare still lives, not alone where the 
English tongue is spoken but wherever the soul of man 
throbs to the higher purposes of life. His dramas are 
woven out of life dreamt and wrought and fashioned 
in the purple looms of memory, experience and suffer- 
ing, ever sealed with the chrism and destiny of heaven. 
Nor has the "myriad minded bard of Avon" been 
forgotten in the cradle of his birth. Through the 
centuries there has ever been now a Betterton, now 
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a Garrick, now an Irving, now a Benson to light a new 
torch at the Shakespeare shrine. A little more than 
four years ago there was a great and resplendent 
Shakespeare fête in Stratford. It was on the occasion 
of the opening of the New Memorial Theatre. The 
first memorial theatre built through the generous gift 
of Charles Flower of Stratford, in 1879 fell a prey to 
the fire in 1926. The building of the new theatre was 
largely directed by Archibald Flower, son of Charles 
Flower. Miss Elizabeth Scott is the architect of the 
New Memorial Theatre. Exteriorally it does not 
appeal to the eye. Interiorally it is a marvel and is 
one of the most up-to-date theatres in the world. It 
has exquisite appointments. The seating capacity is 
about a thousand. The auditorium is compact and 
every seat commands an intimate view of the stage. 
There are about five hundred and twenty stalls, two 
hundred and sixty seats in the balcony and two hundred 
and twenty in the gallery. The theatre is designed for 
mass effects. It is built of warm-coloured brick and 
even the sculptured figures that provide the principal 
ornamentation of the facade were chiselled out of 
protruding brick blocks built up with the rest of the 
wall. The only sculpture on the building are the 
figures symbolizing the spirit of Shakespeare's plays. 
They represent Treachery, Jollity, Life and Death, 
War and Love. The stage dominates the interior and 
its equipment is wonderful. 
The programme of the ceremonies for the opening 
of the New Theatre began on April 23rd with a floral 
procession from Shakespeare's birth place to his tomb 
in Trinity Church. Then followed the reception of 
distinguished visitors by the Mayor; the Birthday 
Luncheon at which Mr. Frank Benson the actor, Mr. 
Andrew W. Mellon, American Ambassador, Mr. Stanley 
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transition, growth and advancement seasons: In The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona and Love's Labour's Lost 
Giles finds the spring of Shakespeare's mind, with its 
luxuriance of foliage and the rich promise of buds yet 
to be unfolded. Shakespeare in this stage has wealth 
of language but not equal strength of thought. He 
has more point than wit and more brilliancy than 
humour; but little of tenderness and pathos. Then 
comes the summer with its fulness of bloom and its 
glory and its joy. The fields are sparkling with 
flowers, and there is both enchantment and melody in 
the air. Out of this summer-spirit we have A Mid- 
summer Night's Dreanl, and Romeo and Juliet. There 
is summer in the laugh of the old Nurse; and summer, 
too, in the wit of young Mercutio. Much Ado About 
Nothing represents, also, the summer of the mind. 
I t is found in the sparkling jests of Benedick; in the 
sarcasm of Beatrice; in the stupid dignity of Dogberry. 
Then summer is followed by the autumn of the mind, 
in Shakespeare. It is a union of passion, thought 
and fancy compact that follows. It is a time of 
questioning, of problems, of difficulties. There are 
questions to be solved. N ow we look for widsom not 
wit-for a criticism of life, in its manifold aspects. 
This transition-time Shakespeare has embodied in such 
plays as Hamlet and As You Like It. This is autumn 
with its ripe fruitage and painted woods. There is a 
living stillness and inspiration in the air; and all 
nature seems to be rapt in thought. It was in this 
season that Shakespeare gave us Othello and Macbeth, 
and, later on, the wild romance of Cymbeline, the 
august supernaturalism of The Tempest, and the 
delightful adventures of The Winter's Tale. Then if 
you look for 'winter, in Shakespeare's mind, you may 
find it in Coriolanus, Timon and Lear. 
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It will be well here, in our study of Shakespeare's 
plays, to pause for a moment and contrast the 
Greek and Shakespearean idea of drama. Shakespeare 
really became a law unto himself, in his dramatic 
work. He not only rejected the dramatic unities of 
Aristotle, but, as a German critic has said, "He inocu- 
lates his tragedy with a comic virus that it may be 
preserved from the great disease of absurdity." You 
have but to look at Hamlet, Macbeth and King Lear, 
where Shakespeare introduces the Gravedigger, the 
Porter and the Fool to find exemplification of this. 
Shakespeare viewed the world through the totality of 
his genius-he studied it from the height and depth of 
the comic and tragic, in life. As Dowden observes, 
"He lays the measuring-reed of the infinite by the 
side of what is finite; and he preceives how little, how 
imperfect the finite is." But Shakespeare not only 
relieves the tension in tragedy by the introduction of 
the comic-this is the Vice of the Morality Play and 
the Gargoyle of the Gothic temple-but he also seeks 
relief in the drama through the lyric; though Lyly of 
the Euphues was the first to suggest and employ this. 
Now let us have a care that we do not, in our 
discussion, confuse the ancient and the modern drama. 
The motive of the ancient drama is generally outside 
of it; while the motive of the modern is necessarily 
within. Goethe in Wilhelm Meister says that the 
difference between these two is expressed in the 
German words sollen and wollen-must and would. In 
the Greek drama the catastrophe is foreordained by an 
inexorable Destiny; while the element of Freewill and 
consequently of choice is the very axis of the modern 
drama. Destiny is not above man but in him. Catas- 
trophe is sternly foredoomed in the character of Lear, 
Othello, Macbeth and Hamlet. \Vith the Greeks the 
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character is involved in the action; while with Shake- 
speare the action is evolved from the character. In 
the one case the motive of the play controls the person- 
age; in the other the chief personages are in themselves 
the motive to which all else is subsidiary. 
But let us inquire here what is meant by fatalism 
of passion in Shakespeare's dramas. It is simply 
this: every character dowered with Freewill or choice 
has in his hands the fashioning of his own fate. Hamlet 
says to his friend and school fellow, Horatio- 
"And blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune's finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion's slave and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee." 
This plainly means that when the freedom of the will 
gives way to the slavery of passion the action in a 
drama must pass into the hands of fate. It requires 
but little discernment to discover when this freedom 
of the will gives way to the fatalism of passion in 
Hamlet, Macbeth and Othello. \Ve should remember, 
too, that man's nature is complex-that, on the one 
hand, he has judgment, reason and will-that he can 
weigh, and judge, and decide, and act. This is the 
free side of his nature. But if he loses his "inward 
liberty" and becomes a slave to passion which puts 
judgment, conscience and reason under its feet, he, 
then, becomes the victim of the fatalism of passion. 
Then, as Milton says, in the Twelfth Chapter of 
Paradise Lost: 


"Therefore, since he permits 
Within himself unworthy powers to reign 
Over free reason, God in judgment just 
Subjects him from without to violent lords." 
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But let us to the plays. We purpose taking up 
Shakespeare's plays, not in the order of their develop- 
ment, but rather as representative of the distinguishing 
faculties of his creative mind. It is of no import, 
here, to discuss as to whether Shakespeare is greater 
as a writer of tragedy or comedy. It is important, 
however, to note how young Shakespeare full of the 
light and lore and mystic splendour of ancient War- 
wickshire, finds himself as playwright in the great 
and throbbing metropolis of London; challenging 
contention and sharing successfully in the work of 
theatre and stage. Venus and Adonis and the Rape 
of Lucrece are but a poetic rosebud affixed as a Renais- 
sance adornment of the day. I t was William Shake- 
speare, the dramatist, that registered at the Mermaid 
Inn to mingle with its university fellows and drink a 
cup of sack. 
In tracing the dramatic career of Shakespeare, 
through his thirty-seven plays, one is impressed by 
two clear facts: First as the late Walter Raleigh, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Oxford, holds: William 
Shakespeare as a poet is the most representative, 
patriotic poet of the English people; embodying 
more fully their virtues and their faults than any 
other English poet. What outbursts of patriotism do 
we not find in King John, Richard I I, and Henry V, as, 
for instance, in the latter: 
"This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands!" 


Again: the Shakespeare that first registered at the 
Mermaid was the Shakespeare of Comedy. What 
genial friends foregathered with Shakespeare at the 
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Baldwin, official representative of England, and Mon- 
sieur A. de Fleurian J French Ambassador, representing 
foreign powers, spoke. At 2 :15 p.m. took place the 
unfurling of the flags of all nations. The opening 
performance in the New Theatre took place at 3 p.m. 
and was attended by His Majesty Edward VIII then 
Prince of Wales who came by aeroplane to open the 
New Theatre officially. The play was King Henry IV 
(Part I) which was prefaced by the recital of the follow- 
ing ode written for the occasion by the Poet Laureate, 
Mr. John Masefield: 
Beside this House there is a blackened shell, 
The theatre that Flower built of old, 
Lest English love of Shakespeare should grow cold, 
He, Stratford's citizen, established here 
A home for Shakespeare that for many a year 
Drew happy thousands till the fire befell. 
I saw its ruins, black in smoke that rolled. 
N ow a new House has risen: it is given 
Not by one citizen or state: it stands 
Given to us by many hundred hands 
American and British: nay each race 
Upon this earth has helped to build this place 
Lovers of Shakespeare everywhere have striven 
Every man gave it out of earth's lands. 
First let us thank the givers for the gift, 
This consecrated gift of brick and stone, 
Where Poetry the Queen shall have her throne. 
Long may the givers come here to unite 
With us, in Shakespeare's service of delight- 
The acted passion, beautiful and swift, 
The spirit leaping out of flesh and bone. 
And may this House be famous, may it be 
The home of lovely players: and a stage 
Schooling young poets to a fruitful age. 
We but begin our story is not told: 
Friends, may this day begin an age of gold, 
England again a star among the sea, 
That beauty here that is her heritage. 
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In the evening at the close of the performance of 
Henry IV, brief addresses were delivered by Viscount 
Burnham, Mr. Thomas W. Lamont (Chairman of the 
Special American Committee), Mrs. Belmont of New 
York and Mayor Flower. 
The Stratford Festival Company that interpreted 
the plays of Shakespeare was under the direction of 
Mr. Bridges Adams. Stratford-on-Avon with its hal- 
lowed and historic memories of Old Theatre days 
when it welcomed a Booth, a Mary Anderson, an 
Irving and a Benson has, let us hope, in this celebration 
truly opened up a new dramatic era. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PLAYS 


W E shall confine ourselves, in the discussion of 
Shakespeare's Plays, to that which is most vital 
in a drama, eschewing much of the academic. 
In the fashioning, too, of some of his dramas Shake- 
speare had only a part; and, as far as possible, we hope 
to indicate this; though in many cases doubt clouds 
surety, in the matter. The publication of the First 
Folio in 1623 being the work of Heming and Condell, 
Shakespeare's fellow actors, for many years, with 
whom he was associated in the presentation of his 
plays in the Blackfriars and Globe theatres, the First 
Folio made up of thirty-six dramas, published under 
their direction, must be regarded as the chief authority 
for the main thought of Shakespeare's responsibility; 
and assuredly, this first folio requires deference as 
coming from men in the best position to know the facts. 
It is, as the reader will readily recognize, of great 
interest and value to trace the growth of Shakespeare's 
mind and art through his dramas. Many of the 
ablest and most erudite Shakespearean scholars have 
done this. Both internal and external evidence bear 
upon this. The late Edward Dowden of Trinity 
College, Dublin, Ireland, one of the ablest and sanest 
of Shakespearean critics, presents Shakespeare's dra- 
matic career to us under these four headings: In the 
Workshop; In the World; Out of the Depths and On the 
Heights. The first is the period of Shakespeare's 
dramatic apprenticeship and experiment; the second 
that of the later historical plays and the mirthful and 
57 
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joyous comedies; the third that of grave and bitter 
comedies and of the great tragedies; the fourth that 
of the romantic plays which are at once grave and 
glad, serene and beautiful poems. In the early plays 
language is a dress put upon the thought; in the middle 
plays such as Julius Caesar there is a perfect balance 
between thought and its expression. In the latest 
plays this balance is disturbed by excess of ideas. 
Shakespeare's apprenticeship has, besides the re- 
writing of some old plays, given us tragedies and 
histories and comedies full of promise yet marked by 
faults. To this period belong Love's Labour's Lost; 
Two Gentlemen of Verona; Romeo and Juliet; Richard II 
and Richard III. To the second period belong three 
chronicle plays-two parts of Henry IV and Henry V 
and six comedies, one of the earliest of these, The 
Merchant of Venice, and three other comedies, a little 
later: Much Ado; Twelfth Night and As You Like It. 
These latter three are a crowning achievement, in a 
world of mirth and humour. The third period which 
begins about 1599 or 1600 is the period of great trage- 
dies. The subjects now are stern and sad. We have 
Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Macbeth and 
A ntony and Cleopatra. and mixed with these three 
comedies, devoid, however, of the sunshine and good- 
natured mirth of the comedies written before 1600. 
These are marked by a certain bitterness and sarcasm 
in the wit. Then the fourth period we may set down 
as beginning about 1608. To this belong two plays, 
Pericles and Henry VIII, written in part by others. 
We have, too, in this period, The Tempest, Cymbeline 
and Winter's Tale which are free from bitterness but 
lack the fun of the early comedies. 
Henry Giles, in his admirable work, Human Life in 
Shakespeare traces the mind of Shakespeare through its 
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in which Shakespeare immortalized himself 'was 111 id- 
summer Night's Dream. It was written to celebrate 
the marriage of Essex with the widow of Sir Philip 
Sidney in the year 1590. Here we have truly the 
element of supernatural poetry, flashes of which we 
meet in Romeo and Juliet where Mercutio describes 
the doings of Queen Mab. It is easy to discern, too, 
that the Earl of Essex is the bridegroom typified in 
the person of Theseus. 
Referring to Midsummer Night's Dream, Brandes, 
the eminent Shakespearean scholar, writes: "It is 
Spenser's fairy-poetry developed and condensed; it is 
Shelley's spirit-poetry anticipated by more than two 
centuries. And the airy dream is shot with whimsical 
parody. The frontiers of Elf-land and Clown-land 
meet and mingle." There is, too, an element of 
aristocratic distinction in the princely couple, Theseus 
and Hippolyta, and the court. In Pyramus and 
Thisbe we have a touch of burlesque quite in keeping 
with the comedy. It is worth noting that in this age 
of fulsome adulation Shakespeare is a marvel of 
restraint and self -respect. Almost every play he 
wrote gave him an opportunity of flattering the 
reigning monarch. Yet we have but two instances- 
in Midsummer Night's Dream he refers to Elizabeth in 
the line, "fair vestal thronèd by the west," and his 
reference to James I in Macbeth. 
Let us take up now Shakespeare's three golden 
comedies: As You Like It; Twelfth Night and Much 
Ado. As You Like It and Much Ado were probably 
written in the same year-1600. The source of the 
first is Thomas Lodge's novel, Rosalynde. It is a 
delightful pastoral play and really should be played 
in the open air or better still in a wooded grove. Ben 
Greet and his pastoral players interpreted this comedy 
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delightfully. The story itself is unimportant. The 
comedy is a festival of gaiety and wit. The back- 
ground is the Forest of Arden. This has no relation 
at all to Ardennes in the East of France. This is an 
English forest lying in Warwickshire described in the 
thirteenth song of Polyolbion by Michael Drayton a 
Warwickshire poet. There is some of Shakespeare's 
best characterization in this comedy. Apart from 
Rosalind and Orlando we have the melancholy Jacques 
and the satiric Touchstone and William and Audrey. 
Many critics find a kinship between Jacques and 
Hamlet. Rosalind and Beatrice in Much Ado are 
akin yet the difference is great. The wit of Beatrice 
is aggressive and cutting; that of Rosalind gay and 
without a sting. When we think of Much Ado About 
Nothing the story to us means little. I t is Benedick 
and Beatrice and their rapier thrusts, as in the wit 
bouts of Katherine and Petruchio, that interest us. 
What an age was not the age of Shakespeare that 
produced such women I Dogberry the country con- 
stable figures here, too. He is an honest, good-natured 
blockhead. We wonder if such functionaries existed 
in the days of Elizabeth. And finally we have Twelfth 
Night. Enter Sir Toby Be1ch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
and the cross-gartered Malvolio. A forged letter, 
purporting to be written by his noble mistress, is made 
to fall into Malvolio's hands in which she begs for his 
love and requests as a sign of his affection towards her 
that he always wear cross-gartered yellow stockings. 
It is to Malvolio that Sir Toby, amid the applause 
of the clown, addresses the taunt now become memor- 
able as a declaration of rights: "Dost thou think 
because thou art virtuous there shall be no more 
cakes and ale?" Brandes considers Twelfth Night as 
the most graceful and harmonious comedy Shakespeare 
ever wrote. 
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And now we reach a comedy containing the greatest 
comic character in the literature of all Europe-Sir 
John Falstaff. Practically Falstaff is the Merry JVives 
of fVindsor. The title page of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, as it appeared in the edition printed in 1602, 
reads: "A most pleasant and excellent conceited 
Comedie of Sir John Falstaffe and the Merry Wives 
of Windsor." It was written in fourteen days at the 
command of Queen Elizabeth who wanted to see 
Falstaff in love. In the original form of the play of 
Henry IV where Falstaff appears, Falstaff's name was 
Sir John Oldcastle. Shakespeare had found this in an 
old play, The Famous Victories of Henry V. The name 
happened to be that of an historic figure who was a 
Lollard leader and suffered martyrdom in 1487. A 
descendant of Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, took exception 
to having his ancestor thus presented on the stage 
and so the name was changed to Falstaff. Of course, 
the Falstaff of the Merry Wives of Windsor is not the 
Falstaff of Henry IV. After the lapse of some years 
Falstaff became the most popular of Shakespeare's 
creations. Brandes designates him "the wine-god of 
merry England at the meeting of the centuries." 
Perhaps Shakespeare in the creation of Falstaff was 
aided by his knowledge of Rabelais the master spirit of 
the Renaissance in France. It is no easy matter to 
impersonate in a play this "tun of flesh." It is worth 
noting that Falstaff is a character hardly less complex 
than Hamlet. Between 1642 and 1694 Falstaff is 
more frequently mentioned than any other of Shake- 
speare's characters. Note that Shakespeare, in creat- 
ing the Falstaff of the Merry Wives of Windsor, took 
care that the fat knight should be accompanied by his 
associates Bardolph and Poins and Peto. 
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There still remain to be considered the comedies 
Troilus and Cressida; Pericles; Cymbeline; The Winter's 
Tale; All's Well that Ends Well; The Tempest and The 
Taming of the Shrew. Troilus and Cressida is derived 
from Boccaccio through Chaucer. It is in Troilus 
and Cressida that Shakespeare ridicules the translation 
in 1598 of Chapman's Homer. Shakespeare paints 
Cressida as a shallow, frivolous, sensual, pleasure- 
loving coquette. In Pericles Shakespeare and Wilkins 
collaborated. Shakespeare like Raphael and Michael 
Angelo sometimes left work unfinished. This is char- 
acteristic of the greatest genius. How many of the 
paintings of Raphael were not completed by Giulio 
Romano his pupil; and the same may be said of the 
work of Rubens. Cymbeline is Shakespeare's country 
idyll. This play was probably written during the year 
1610. There are two tales and they deal with the 
wars between Rome and heathen Britain. The action 
like that in Lear is in pre-Christian England. Imogen 
is the great character in this drama surpassing in her 
womanly figure any woman Shakespeare has ever 
drawn. The Winter's Tale was first printed in the 
folio of 1623 and Dr. Simon Forman tells us that he 
saw it played at the Globe theatre on the 15th of 
May, 1611. The scene is sometimes in Sicily and 
sometimes in Bohemia. Autolycus the rogue moves 
through this play. The Tempest is the only play in 
Shakespeare that observes the three unities of action, 
time and place. There are three characters in The 
Taming of the Shrew deserving of careful study: Pe- 
truchio, a gentleman of Verona, and Katherine, the 
shrew, and Christopher Sly, a tinker. This play 
reveals a very accurate knowledge of Italy. 
Now we will turn to consider Shakespeare's English 
Histories, their source being in every case but one 
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Mermaid Tavern! There was Jonson, and Chapman, 
and Dekker, and Beaumont, and Fletcher. Beau- 
mont, in a letter to Jonson, gives an aftertaste of their 
congenial meetings in these lines: 
"What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid? Heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame 
As if that everyone from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole art in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his life." 
Yes, truly, the comedies came first. The Shakespeare 
of King Lear and The Tempest grew out of the Shake- 
speare who gave us Berowne and the Bastard, Juliet's 
Nurse, and Mrs. Quickly, the clowns, Lance and 
Launcelot, Sir Toby Belch and Sir John Falstaff. 
J. Thomas Looney, the author of Shakespeare 
Identified in the Earl of Oxford, holds that the author of 
Shakespeare's plays "employed as the habitual vehicle 
of his mind an English of the highest educated type, 
completely free from provincialism of any kind. " 
George Morley, in his Shakespeare's Greenwood, re- 
ferring to the dialect of the Warwickshire peasantry, 
writes: 1 "My claims for the dialect of the Warwickshire 
rustic are that it is a strong, expressive, poetical, 
picturesque, simple and enduring language, and more 
nearly allied to the language of the English Bible and 
the works of Shakespeare than the dialect of any other 
English county." Are we right, then, in holding that 
William Shakespeare, born and educated in Warwick- 
shire, and possessing this poetic and picturesque 
Warwickshire idiom, is very naturally the author of 
Venus and A donis and Romeo and Juliet. Michael 
Drayton, friend of Shakespeare, designates Warwick- 
shire as the "Heart of England." I ts English, then, 
should be good. 
lP. 57. 
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We are not concerned here how Shakespeare found 
his way as a young man into the theatre. Perhaps he 
told stories about his Warwickshire countrymen; and 
dramatized their character and foibles orally for the 
entertainment of theatre managers or habituês of the 
taverns. Shakespeare's first essay in comedy was 
Love's Labour's Lost. No source is found for this. 
It is at the same time one of the weakest and most 
topical of Shakespeare's plays. It was written about 
the year 1590. One of the characters is De Armado 
the fantastic Spaniard. Another character is Holo- 
fernes a school master who is supposed to represent 
Simon Hunt, Shakespeare's teacher in the Stratford 
Grammar School. Here Shakespeare introduces also 
Costard a clown. Marlowe was opposed to clownage. 
In the next comedy, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Shakespeare reveals his love for Italy. Indeed, at 
this time, Italy had a large place in the thought of 
England. People read the Italian novella or tale; and 
I talian lyrics and minor epics were influencing very 
much English literary taste. In this play we have 
also two clowns, Speed and Launce. 
Henry Giles in his chapter dealing with Shake- 
speare's Comic Powers gives us a very fine and dis- 
criminating study of the different types of fools in 
Shakespeare's dramas and begins with Launce the 
confiding fool in the Two Gentlemen of Verona. Giles 
observes that there are comic characters in Shake- 
peare that we laugh at, comic characters that we laugh 
with, and comic characters that we laugh at and with. 
To the latter belongs Falstaff. In studying Falstaff 
we should note his associate characters in comedy- 
Bardolph, Poins, Peto, Pistol, Mrs. Quickly, and the 
Page-each a worthy tributary to his wealth of comic 
power. The confiding fool we have stated is Launce. 
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Then the sentimental fool we have in Malvolio in 
Twelfth Night. In Launcelot Gobbo, in the }';lerchant 
of Venice, we have the conceited fool, and in Bottom 
the Weaver in Midsummer Night's Dream, the dramatic 
fool. Of course, the official fool is none other than 
Dogberry in Much Ado About Nothing whose prototype 
Shakespeare is said to have found in a constable in 
Buckinghamshire. Beatrice, in }';luch Ado About Noth- 
ing, represents the character which we laugh with. 
In fact, Beatrice is wit in the fullest sense. There 
remain the satirist, the cynic and the rogue. Let 
Touchstone in As You Like It stand for the satirist; 
Thersites in Troilus and Cressida for the cynic; and 
Autolycus in Winter's Tale for the rogue. It should be 
noted that in the comedies of Shakespeare there is the 
comedy of character and the comedy of situation. It 
may be said that Shakespeare humanized and subtilized 
the fool in his dramas. 
By the way Dr. Johnson, who edited an edition of 
Shakespeare, in his day, and prefaced it with some 
valuable critical notes, holds that Shakespeare's come- 
dies are the result of instinct while the tragedies reveal 
skill. We think the distinction here is well taken. 
Shakespeare came to characterization with some diffi- 
culty. Notice that he needed life experience before he 
touched his tragedies. The fact of the matter is that 
when Shakespeare in creating his men of action is 
not helped by history or tradition, they are rather 
slightly conceived and poorly painted; while the comic 
characters-a Falstaff, a Sir Toby Belch, a Dogberry, 
a Dame Quickly and a Nurse, though but creatures of 
observation, are only inferior as works of art to the 
portraits he gives us of Hamlet, Romeo, Macbeth and 
Posthumus. It is assuredly his humour that makes 
Shakespeare the greatest of dramatists, the most 
complete of men. 
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Let us look here for a moment at The Comedy of 
Errors and }.IJ easure for ]{ easure. The Comedy of 
Errors belongs to the same period as Love's Labour's 
Lost. It comes very near being a farce. It is written 
in a highly poetical style and contains fewer lines of 
prose than any other of Shakespeare's comedies. We 
have in this the twin brother Dromios; one of Ephesus 
and the other of Syracuse. As Brandes says, this 
comedy, on the frontier-line of farce, shows what 
progress Shakespeare has made in technique. The 
Dromios trace their descent as clowns to Launce in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. It goes without saying 
that Shakespeare hated Puritanism or rather its 
expression hypocrisy. In Twelfth Night Shakespeare 
holds up to ridicule the self-righteous Puritan, Mal- 
volio. In Measure for Measure, written a little later 
than Twelfth Night, we have incidental mockery of the 
increasing Puritanism of the time, with its accompani- 
ment of self-righteousness, moral intolerance and 
unctuous hypocrisy. 
But the drama which shows Shakespeare's greatest 
advancement in technique and characterization, written 
at this time, is the Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare 
found himself in this popular and delightful comedy, 
which came very nearly being a tragedy. It is a 
reconciling drama. In this Shakespeare found his 
tragic balance. Shylock is one of Shakespeare's three 
great character creations of the first order, the other 
two being Hamlet and Cleopatra. There are three 
stories in the Alerchant of Venice in which all the 
threads of action are knotted together in the scene 
where Bassanio chooses the right casket. In the 
Merchant of Venice Shakespeare has mastered the 
technique of comedy. The Italian novel of 11 Pecorone 
supplied Shakespeare with the story. But the comedy 
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Holinshed's Chronicles. Shakespeare was above all 
a great Englishman; and he certainly reveals his 
patriotism in those historic dramas dealing with six 
of the Kings of England. In the very first King John, 
written about 1596, he strikes the key note of the 
whole series-nationalism. K ing John is really not 
based historically on the Chronicles. When writing it 
Shakespeare went to the old play, The Troublesome 
Raigne of John, King of England. This was a drama 
of crude hatred and coarse ridicule of monks and 
nuns; and it reflected all the bitterness of the Re- 
formation period. Shakespeare stripped it of the 
religious element so that the basis and motive of the 
play-English nationalism would fit the time of 
Elizabeth. Considering the relation of the Catholic 
Church to England in the reign of King John, Shake- 
speare, in building up and adjusting his drama of 
King John to fit the political and court policy of 
Elizabeth, departed very far from historic fact; for 
the collection of Peterspence \vhich originated in Eng- 
land preceded the time of even the Norman Kings; so 
King John's memorable words to the Papal Legate: 
"No Italian priest shall toll or tithe in my dominion," 
can have little application to thirteenth century 
England. King John was not a popular drama and 
was never presented during the life of Shakespeare. 
The chief interest centres around Arthur who was the 
rightful heir. Constance, mother to Arthur, the Bas- 
tard, the Papal Legate, Pandulph, and Faulconbridge 
play important parts in the development of this drama. 
In Shakespeare the emphasis is laid upon the wrong 
done to Arthur. Nothing is said of the Magna Charta 
as Elizabeth did not like to hear of her royal pre- 
rogatives being limited. 
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Then we have Richard I I who introduces us to an 
England torn asunder by civil strife and faction, and a 
prey to foreign invasion. Shakespeare, in writing 
Richard II, followed Marlowe's Edward II. Richard 
was one of the planetary nobles who usurped the 
throne to found a new line of kings. He was the 
tenderest of ill-starred princes and unfitted for a 
crown in this tough world. The character of old 
John of Gaunt, loyal to his King, but still more to his 
country, gives Shakespeare his first opportunity for 
expressing his exultation over England's greatness, 
and his pride in being an Englishman. The play of 
Richard I I has never been popular. The fact that it 
has no female characters may have something to do 
with this. It was Richard II that was played at the 
Globe theatre when the Earl of Essex aimed at a 
coup d' état which resulted in his execution. 
Let us next consider the drama of Henry I V, Part I 
and Part II. Again we find ourselves in the company 
of Falstaff. It is well to remember here Shakespeare's 
attitude towards government. He was decidedly a 
monarchist. Though born of the middle class, Shake- 
speare, in his social leanings, was aristocratic. He 
never knew the middle class. In his day they were 
largely Puritan and to Shakespeare's mind abhorrent. 
You can discern in his Histories that Shakespeare 
believes in the heirarchy of ranks or degrees crowned 
by a stable monarchy. In Elizabeth's time every- 
thing depended upon the person of the Monarch. 
Shakespeare believed in stability and social order. 
The late Professor Woodberry of Columbia University, 
New York, says: "Holinshed's Chronicles vibrate 
with English blood, and the first incarnation of Shake- 
speare's genius was really in history." The stage was 
ready to welcome a national poet who could turn the 
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vital history of the country into drama, and \Villiam 
Shakespeare responded to this call. These marvellous 
historical dramas. throbbing with heroic deed and 
victory-crowned triumph, stretch across the years of 
England's national birth, from the womb and throes 
of civil strife, humiliation and disaster, to the dawn of 
her Tudor greatness. Professor Woodberry speaking 
of these splendid chronicle dramas of Shakespeare 
says very aptly: "I t is a baptism of patriotism for a 
boy to be nursed on the English plays." 
No doubt it was the reading of the old play Famous 
Victories, weak as it was, that led Shakespeare to give 
us this series of fine historical creations. Henry V 
is his ideal of a king. And here let us remind the 
reader that he take note of the characters in Shake- 
speare that are static and those that grow. Henry V 
is a good illustration of the character that grows. 
Just compare him as Prince and King. As regards 
Henry VI, Parts I, II and III, it is doubtful if Shake- 
speare had much to do with its composition. It is 
thought that Greene with the help of Peele and Marlowe 
wrote Part 1. This is, indeed, to be hoped as it would 
absolve Shakespeare from having had any part in 
the creation of Joan of Arc, one of the noblest figures 
in history but presented to us in the First Part of 
Henry VI devoid of the lofty beauty and heroic radi- 
ance of the historic Pucelle. 
The remaining historical dramas of Shakespeare 
are Richard III and Henry VIII. Richard is one of 
Shakespeare's two great villains, the other being Iago. 
Touching this royal villain Henry Giles writes: 
"Richard III has all the advantage of high birth and 
imperial situation. Demonic energy and pride of intel- 
lect are his marked characteristics. He has more than 
intellectual energy; he has the energy as well to act." 
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Apart from Henry V I I I Shakespeare presents us 
with six full length portraits of the Kings of England- 
King John, Richard II, Henry VI, Henry IV, Henry V 
and Richard III. Dowden, in his chapter on Shake- 
speare's Historical Plays, thus sums up the character 
of these English Kings: "J ohn is the royal criminal, 
weak in his criminality; Henry VI is the royal saint, 
weak in his saintliness. The feebleness of Richard II 
cannot be characterized in a word; he is a graceful, 
sentimental monarch. Richard III, in the other 
group, is a royal criminal, strong in his crime. Henry 
IV the usurping Bolingbroke is strong by a fine craft, 
in dealing with events by resolution and policy by 
equal caution and daring. The strength of Henry V 
is that of plain heroic magnitude, thoroughly sound 
and substantial, founded upon the eternal verities. 
Here then we may recognize the one dominant subject 
of the histories-viz., how a man may fall and how a 
man may succeed in attaining a practical mastery of 
the world. These plays are as Schlegel has named 
them a 'Mirror for Kings' and the characters of these 
plays all lead up to Henry V, the man framed for the 
most noble and joyous mastery of things." 
And now we will turn our attention to the tragedies 
of Shakespeare-Ronzeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Othello, 
Macbeth, King Lear, Timon of Athens, Julius Caesar, 
A ntony and Cleopatra, Coriolanus and Titus A ndronicus. 
Pray note how often Shakespeare strikes the key note 
to the action of the drama in the opening scene of the 
play. In Romeo and Juliet the conflict between the 
Capulets and Montagues foreshadowed in the first 
scene; in Julius Caesar the two political parties in the 
streets of Rome foreshadow conflict; and in Macbeth 
the supernatural agency of the witches so important 
in the play is introduced in the first scene. Romeo 
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and Juliet is a tragedy of love. Romeo and Juliet are 
"star-crossed" lovers. The broil, in the street, be- 
tween the Capulets and the Montagues shows that 
the cause of the tragedy is objective not subjective. 
This is a lyrical drama full of the melody of passion. 
It is based upon Arthur Brooke's poem The Tragicall 
Historye of Romeus and Juliet. Juliet is the greatest 
character in the play. Many regard Friar Laurence 
in this playas a spokesman for Shakespeare. Juliet 
is a much stronger character than Romeo. Set over 
against Romeo is his evil genius, Tybalt. In this play 
you have an example of what Dobson Wilson refers 
to-that in the plays of Shakespeare young men often 
hunt in groups of three. Here we have Romeo, 
Mercutio and Benvolio. It is said that in this drama 
Mercutio became so troublesome that Shakespeare had 
to kill him off. We think that without a doubt 
Shakespeare found the prototype of Juliet's Nurse 
somewhere in Warwickshire. Referring to the tragedy 
of Romeo and Juliet Brandes writes: 2 "Romeo and 
Juliet is the drama of youthful and impulsive love-at- 
first-sight; so passionate that it bursts every barrier in 
its path; so determined that it knows no middle way 
between happiness and death; so strong that it throws 
the lovers into each other's arms with scarcely a 
moment's pause; and, lastly, so ill-fated that death 
follows straightway upon the ecstasy of union." 
At this point let us consider briefly Hamlet, Othello 
and Macbeth-three of Shakespeare's greatest tragedies. 
A word here, too, as to the topical and personal in 
Shakespeare's dramas. Now the main purpose of this 
work is to combat the theory that Shakespeare was a 
propagandist either political or religious. But that 
the great dramatist observed events around him, the 
2Shakespeare, p. 77. 
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doings of great men, political, social or literary, is a 
certainty. Those who d,eny this do not know the 
history of his time. But as Dobson Wilson says, 
Shakespeare never goes out of his way to make a 
topical hit; but simply glances at an event in passing. 
In Henry V Shakespeare refers to the campaign of 
Essex in Ireland; in As You Like It to the death of 
Marlowe; in Hamlet to the wars of the theatres. With- 
out a doubt Shakespeare is less personal than Dante. 
With respect to Hamlet there are two theories: the 
subjective and objective. The objective theory is that 
the obstacles to Hamlet's carrying out the injunction 
of the Ghost are wholly objective-that he has the 
power of acting and all other powers in an eminent 
degree required for what has been en joined on him to 
do but he cannot achieve a true revenge by simply 
assassinating the King; and that the secret murder 
must be first revealed to the court and the people 
before rational revenge is possible. The subjective 
theory is that Shakespeare sought to depict a great 
deed laid upon a soul unequal to the performance of it. 
This is the theory of Coleridge. The story of Hamlet 
dates back to the twelfth century and is found in 
Historia Daneca written by the Benedictine monk, 
Saxo Grammaticus about the end of the twelfth 
century . 
Othello is the best constructed drama in Shakespeare. 
Macauley considers it the greatest of Shakespeare's 
tragedies. In this tragedy we have the most intel- 
lectual villain that Shakespeare ever created-Iago. 
It is interesting to note that Iago speaks 1,117 lines, 
Hamlet 1,569, Richard III 1,161 and Henry V 1,063. 
Othello is a tragedy of jealousy. Othello not only 
believed in Iago's honesty but was inclined to take 
him as his guide as being far superior to himself in 
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knowledge of men and of the world. The play is 
based upon Cinthio's Italian tale in the Hecatommitti. 
Some critic has said that Macbeth as an impromptu 
drama holds the same relation to Shakespeare that 
the Sistine Madonna does to Raphael. We fear that 
the Sistine Madonna, painted for the high altar of the 
Church of San Sisto, was scarcely an impromptu work. 
This superb apotheosis of motherhood cost a year of 
labour, 1516-1517. The story of Macbeth is taken 
from IIolinshed. We get this breath of Scottish air 
with the arrival of James I and feel it in Macbeth. 
The witches play an important part in this drama. 
This is an age of witches. The woman with the evil 
eye disturbs the peace of the fireside. It is interesting 
to compare Macbeth's soliloquy, "If it were done when 
'tis done," with Hamlet's, "To be or not to be." 
Hamlet fears the judgment hereafter and Macbeth 
fears the judgment and result here below. In no 
other drama do witches play so important a part as 
in this tragedy which has grown steadily with the 
years in popularity. As a play it is much briefer than 
Hamlet or Richard I I I. 
One of the finest of Shakespeare's tragedies is 
King Lear. It was written between 1603 and 1606. 
The story was told by Geoffrey of Monmouth in his 
Historia Britonum. The whole atmosphere is pagan. 
There is not a single deliberate reference in it to 
Christiani ty. Hazli tt regards this as the best of 
Shakespeare's tragedies. 
Brandes sets the drama before us in these words: 3 
"Everything centres in the protagonist, poor, old, 
stupid, great Lear, King every inch of him and every 
inch human. Lear's is a passionate nature, irritably 
nervous, all too ready to act on the first impulse. At 
3Shakespeare, p. 455. 
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heart he is so lovable that he arouses the unalterable 
devotion of the best among those who surrounded him; 
and he is so framed to command and so accustomed to 
rule that he misses every moment the power which 
in an excess of caprice he has renounced. For a brief 
space at the beginning of the play the old man stands 
erect; then he begins to bend. And the weaker he 
grows the heavier the load is heaped upon him, till at 
last, overburdened, he sinks. He wanders off groping 
his way with his crushing fate upon his back. Then 
the light of his mind is extinguished; madness seizes 
him." King Lear is a tragedy of filial ingratitude. 
The loss of Cordelia is the catastrophe. The cleverest 
of Shakespeare's fools is in this drama. 
Timon of Athenl} is a drama of despair. It was 
written a brief time before Shakespeare left London 
for Stratford-about 1608. In Timon of Athens, as 
well as Pericles and Henry V I I I, Shakespeare had 
only a share in the creation while, according to Edward 
Ravenscroft, writing in 1687, Titus Andronicus was 
not originally Shakespeare's. "He only gave some 
master touches to two of its principal parts." 
And now let us briefly consider the classical trilogy- 
Julius Caesar, A ntony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus. 
These belong to the third period in the growth of 
Shakespeare's mind and art. Of course, the source 
for the three is Plutarch's Lives. Brandes thinks that 
in Julius Caesar Shakespeare presents us with a Caesar 
too weak and bereft of his great historical qualities. 
But did not Shakespeare have to do this for dramatic 
balance and in order to justify in a measure the con- 
spiracy? Brutus is the real protagonist of the play. 
He is an impractical idealist. An tony's speech over 
the dead body of Caesar is a marvellous example of 
demagogical oratory. Antony and Cleopatra is of one 
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the very finest of Shakespeare's dramas. What a 
contrast the character of Cleopatra is to Imogen in 
Cymbeline. In Cleopatra we have impassioned woman- 
hood, full of soul, full of power, full of poetry. "Daugh- 
ter of the Ptolemies, queen of olden and mystic Egypt, 
wi th the rich genius of Greece and the hot blood of 
Africa, she was at once poetess, sovereign and en- 
chantress." In her hands the magnificent Antony was 
but a child. Finally the last of the classical trio- 
Coriolanus portrays the ruin of a noble life through 
the sin of pride. 
Just a word as to Venus and Adonis, the Rape of 
Lucrece and the sonnets. These truly reflect the 
Renaissance. Venus and Adonis is entirely an erotic 
poem. Lucrece appeared the year after the publication 
of Venus and Adonis. Both were dedicated to the Earl 
of Southampton and appeared at the very outset of 
Shakespeare's literary career. Shakespeare wrote 154 
sonnets and out of these 126 are addressed to a young 
man and express a tenderness which is probably without 
parallel in the recorded expressions of emotional 
attachment of one man to another. The remaining 
28 sonnets are an expression of intensely passionate 
love for some woman-a morbid emotion and com- 
bination of affection and bitterness. Though Shake- 
speare's sonnets were not published till 1609 we learn 
from Francis Meres that as early as 1598 some of his 
"sugar'd sonnets" had been already distributed among 
friends. 
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W E have but scanty knowledge of Shakespeare as 
an actor. \Vhen he came to London there were 
but two playhouses in the city, the Theatre 
and the Curtain. The former had been built by James 
Burbage, father of Richard Burbage, the actor, in 1576. 
It is very probable that James Burbage befriended 
William Shakespeare, during his early years, in London. 
In the Curtain, too, secured for the Lord Chamberlain's 
Company, of which Shakespeare was a member, was 
played, in 1598, Ben Jonson's comedy, Every Man in 
His Humour. The following were the chief members 
of the Lord Chamberlain's Company: Richard Bur- 
bage, William Shakespeare, William Kempe, John 
Heming, Thomas Pope, Henry Con dell , Augustine 
Phillips, Christopher Beeston, William Slye, Richard 
Cowling, George Bryan, and John Duke. The first 
six became Shakespeare's intimate and trusted friends. 
It is worth noting here, that it was because of 
Shakespeare's commendation of Every Man in His 
Humour that this comedy of Jonson's was presented 
at the Curtain Theatre, Shakespeare himself, it is 
stated, taking the leading character. This was the 
beginning of a life friendship between the two play- 
wrights, Shakespeare and Jonson. 
Weare verily at a loss, as I have already said, to 
trace the growth of Shakespeare as an actor. Some 
of his contemporaries speak, in warm eulogy, of his 
work on the stage; several of those who saw him play 
averring that the interpretation of the character 
80 
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which he assumed was always excellent. It is prob- 
able, however, that his progress and advancement, 
among his fellow players, were due chiefly to his great 
gifts as a stage manager. We learn that within fifteen 
years Shakespeare, as an actor or actor-manager, rose 
from a twelfth place to a second place, in his company. 
That he must have understood well the technique and 
principles of the acting drama we have proof, in his 
advice to the players in Hamlet. Where can you find 
better dramatic stage wisdom than in these lines 
addressed to the players: 
"Speak the speech I pray you as I pronounced 
it to you trippingly on the tongue; but if you mouth 
it as many of your players do, I had as lief the 
town crier spoke my lines. N or do not saw the 
air too much with your hand, thus; but use all 
gently: for in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I 
may say) the whirlwind of passion, you must 
acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness. O! it offends me to the soul to hear a 
robustious, periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to 
tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the ground- 
lings who, for the most part, are capable of nothing 
but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise: I would 
have such a fellow whipped for o'erdoing Terma- 
gant; it out-herods Herod: pray you avoid it. 
"I Play. I warrant your honour. 
"Ham. Be not too tame neither, but let your own 
discretion be your tutor. 
"Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action, with this special observance, that you 
o'erstep not the modesty of nature; for anything 
so overdone is from the purpose, whose end both 
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at the first and now, was, and is, to hold as 'twere 
the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time, his form and pressure. 
Now this overdone or come tardy off, though it 
make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the 
judicious grieve; the censure of which one must, 
in your allowance o'erweigh a whole theatre of 
others. 0 t there be players that I have seen 
play,-and heard others praise and that highly- 
not to speak it profanely, that neither having the 
accent of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, 
pagan, nor man have so strutted and bellowed, 
that I have thought that some of nature's journey- 
men had made men and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 
"I Play. I hope we have reformed that indiffer- 
ently with us, sir. 
Ham. 01 reform it altogether." 
There is clearly a knowledge of dramatic art 
revealed here, in this advice to the players, that could 
only come from the sovereign mind of an actor who 
had viewed the unfolding of the drama, in its presenta- 
tion on the stage, and had studied the relation of 
actor and audience from the practical and creative 
standpoint of actor and playwright. How could the 
academic playwright, or builder of dramas possess such 
insight into the technique of acting, as is here revealed, 
had he not been nurtured where the shifting scenes, 
on the stage, reflect the passing life of humanity? 
By the way, Shakespeare has written no play that 
reflects so well his personality with all its intellectual 
and spiritual affinities as Hamlet. As Dover Wilson 
says, in his interesting work, The Essential Shakespeare, 
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"This play has more facets than any other jewel in 
Shakespeare's crown." In this great tragedy Shake- 
speare played the role of the Ghost. Tradition also 
says that he played the part of Adam in As You Like It. 
But this lacks confirmation. 
In dealing with Shakespeare as an actor or actor- 
manager we have to remember the change and shifting 
of members that took place notably in the two com- 
panies, the Lord Chamberlain's, first known as Strange's 
Men, and the Queen's Men, later known as the Ad- 
miral's. It is probable, too, that from 1590 to 1594 
these two companies were amalgamated. Both of 
these companies had appeared before Queen Elizabeth. 
Two of the great clowns of the day were Tarlton and 
Kempe. Tarlton had been connected with the Queen's 
and passed away in 1588. He is the Yorick, in the 
grave-digger's scene whom Hamlet describes as a 
"fellow of infinite jest." Kempe played for many 
years in the Lord Chamberlain's Company. 
In the third act of The Return from Parnassus, a 
Cambridge play probably produced in the winter 
1601-2, Kempe talking of academic writers is made to 
say: 
"Why here's our fellow, Shakespeare puts the1n all 
downe, ay and Ben Jonson too. 0 that Ben Jonson 
is a pestilent fellow, he brought up Horace giving the 
Poets a pil but our fellow Shakespeare hath given 
him a purge that made him betray his credit. "1 
Of course Shakespeare's great personage, in his 
company, for whom he created Hamlet, was Richard 
Burbage. He was the foremost tragic actor of Shake- 
speare's time. It has been said that Hamlet was 
represented as fat to suit the stout person of Burbage. 
lChamber's Life of Shakespeare, p. 197. 
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The late Shakespearean actor, Herbert Beerbohm- 
Tree, in his stage version of the play, used the reading 
''faint and scant of breath." 
\Vhen the Shakespearean stage was restored after 
the Puritan regime, early in the eighteenth century, 
one of the most admirable interpreters of Shakespeare, 
in this post-Restoration period, was undoubtedly 
Thomas Betterton. This great actor certainly carried 
forward the traditions of Burbage. Betterton began 
by paying an extended visit to Stratford-on-Avon 
which had for purpose the gathering of information 
as to the early life and work of Shakespeare. Through 
William Davenant who had seen Mr. Taylor of the 
Blackfriars Company play and who possessed the 
tradi tions of Burbage and Shakespeare himself, Better- 
ton was able to impersonate a Hamlet in keeping with 
these traditions. It is said that both Betterton's 
Othello and Hamlet were masterpieces. To Better- 
ton's Hamlet his wife a Mistress Saunderson played, 
with great acceptance, Ophelia; and was said to 
interpret, with equal success, Lady Macbeth. 
It was to Betterton's Hamlet that Barton Booth 
played the Ghost, in this tragedy. Booth was an 
exceedingly good all around actor; passing from 
Horatio or Laertes, in Hamlet, to Cassio in Othello, or 
Banquo or Lennox in Macbeth, or Wolsey or the King 
in Henry VIII, with equal ease and success. 
In the history of the stage during the last half of 
the eighteenth century and early part of the nineteenth 
it should be noted what a goodly number of the actors 
were of Irish extraction. The Celt has been always a 
very successful stage interpreter of life. It is held 
that Henry Condell was the first impersonator of 
Falstaff in Shakespeare's Company, known as the 
Lord Chamberlain's Company. The stage Falstaff 
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of this period, and an exceptionally competent one, 
was none other than James Quin. T\vo actors of Irish 
extraction shared in the stage history of this time- 
Robert Wilks and Charles Macklin. Wilks excelled 
chiefly in comedy though he also appeared in such 
characters as Hamlet, Prince Hal and Edgar, in 
King Lear. Macklin revived the comedy of the 
Merchant of Venice, giving a new conception to Shy- 
lock; exhibiting the Jew, not as a comic villain, but 
as a character of tragic dignity. Shakespeare had 
found the prototype of Shylock, in Marlowe' s Jew of 
Malta. From the time of Richard I to the time of 
the Protectorate of Cromwell, the Jew had been an 
undesirable, in England. It was Macklin also, who, 
in his impersonation of Macbeth, dressed in the 
national garb of Scotland. 
About the time Macklin restored to the stage the 
true Shylock-that is in the year 1741, there appeared, 
at the little theatre in Goodman's Fields, a young 
man of twenty-six, David Garrick, who was soon to 
prove himself the true successor of Betterton. Two of 
Garrick's splendid impersonations were Richard III 
and King Lear. There was no question about Gar- 
rick's genius in the creation of the character of Lear. 
It was the most exquisite and touching performance, 
writes Galt, in his Lives of the Players, ever witnessed 
on the stage. Garrick and a handsome Irish actor, 
Spranger Barry, the one playing at Drury Lane, and 
the other at Covent Garden, were rivals in presenting 
Romeo and Juliet, Garrick's Juliet being Miss Bellamy 
and Barry's Mrs. Cibber. In 1776 Garrick took leave 
of the stage playing Richard III to the Lady Anne of 
Sarah Siddons. This gifted and handsome woman-one 
of the Kemble family all devoted to the stage-ushered 
in a new era, among actresses, heretofore unknown. 
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From the days of Betterton women had been 
taking the female characters in Shakespeare's dramas. 
At the Blackfriars and Globe theatres female char- 
acters, in Shakespeare's time had been taken by boys; 
and this continued till about 1660. It will be remem- 
bered that Rosalind incidentally reveals this in the 
Epilogue to As You Like It. The two leading actresses, 
in the time of Macklin, were Kitty Clive and Peg 
W offington. Both these had played Portia in the 
Merchant of Venice, Peg W offington having first 
appeared in this role, at Drury Lane, in 1743. 
Since that radiant queen of the stage, Mrs. Siddons, 
first appeared as Portia, in the play of Shylock, at 
Drury Lane, in December 1775, till yesterday, what a 
succession of theatrical queens has the stage not 
known! But this theme must be touched upon later 
on, and now only incidentally. Perhaps the highest 
achievement of Mrs. Siddons as an actress was her 
impersonation of Lady Macbeth and Queen Katherine, 
in Henry VIII. "Mrs. Siddons," writes Doran in his 
A nnals of the English Stage, "imagined Lady Macbeth, 
the heroine of the most tragic of tragedies, to be 
a delicate blonde who ruled by her intellect and 
subdued by her beauty; but with whom no one feeling 
of common general nature was congenial; a woman 
prompt for wickedness but swiftly possessed by 
remorse; one who is horror-stricken for herself and 
for the precious husband who more robust and less 
sensitive plunges deeper into crime and is less moved 
by any sense of compassion and sorrow." This great 
actress retired from the stage in June, 1812, closing 
her brilliant career, in the part of Lady Macbeth. 
Her portrai t as the Tragic Muse, pain ted by the 
English portrait painter, Joshua Reynolds, is in the 
National Gallery, in London. It might be added 
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here that the two brothers of Mrs. Siddons, John and 
Charles Kemble, were actors of no mean order. But 
as Edward Dowden says, in his valuable little work, 
An Introduction to Shakespeare,2 "The Kemble dynasty, 
if it did not fall, tottered before the irresistible onset 
of Edmund Kean's genius;" and he adds further 
"that for sheer force of that which can only be con- 
ferred by divine gift-genius in the exposition of 
passion- Kean probably ranks highest among all 
actors of the English race." Edmund Kean was 
born in 1787. His early years were marked by a 
ceaseless struggle against poverty and disappointment. 
On February 26, 1814 he made his début as a Shake- 
spearean actor, in Shylock, at Drury Lane. Excellent 
as was his Shylock his Richard III had still greater 
merit. Then followed Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, and, 
in 1820 Kean enacted, for the first time, King Lear. 
A rival of Kean's was Junius Brutus Booth. The 
latter played at Covent Garden. On one occasion 
Kean and Booth appeared together, Kean taking the 
part of Othello, and Booth that of Iago. It was 
a memorable performance. Booth came to America 
in 1820 and Kean appeared for the last time March, 
1833 at Covent Garden, in Othello, and died two 
months later. 
When Kean passed away he left no successor 
worthy of his surpassing genius. Macready took up 
the dramatic sceptre, and, with his intellectual skill 
and culture, and something of the traditions of the 
stately school of Kemble, and a little of Kean's pathetic 
power was able as theatrical manager, at Covent 
Garden, to entertain the public with a very successful 
revival of Shakespearean plays. It may be said of 
Macready, as it can be said of Benson, in our day, 
2P. 123. 
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that he endeavoured to render the presentation of a 
drama harmonious. In 1851 Macready retired from 
the stage. 
A contemporary actor of Macready's, who should 
be mentioned here, was Samuel Phelps, who, though 
following a conventional track, gave a very effective 
performance of Othello. After Phelps and Macready 
came John Henderson, George Frederick Cooke and 
Charles Kean, son of Edmund Kean. Cooke, who 
came to America in 1810, attained great success in 
Richard III and Shylock. 
Then turning to the American stage we have, early 
in the nineteenth century, a goodly number of Shake- 
spearean actors. It is worth noting, too, that 
between 1750 and 1820 some twenty of Shakespeare's 
plays had been presented in America, almost all of 
these at Williamsburgh, Virginia. Richard I I I was 
played, in New York City, for the first time, in 1750. 
Two actors who stood out very prominently in 
America, during the last half of the nineteenth century, 
were Edwin Forrest and John McCullough. They 
sometimes played together. Forrest was born in 
Philadelphia in 1806, and was of Scotch extraction; 
McCullough was born iu Ireland. Forrest had formed 
his style somewhat on Edmund Kean, with whom he 
had acted. He was of the muscular and robust school 
of acting; and in such characters as Spartacus and 
Virginius, where physical vigor was needed, was a 
success. Forrest lacked spirituality. He was a de- 
voted student of Othello, and gave a very satisfactory 
interpretation of the character. McCullough was 
quite effective in the character of Richard III, being 
especially powerful in the Tent Scene, though as a 
dramatic critic has said: "McCullough was nearest 
to himself in Virginius or King Lear and furthest from 
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himself in Richard." An actor who belongs, also, to 
this period of the American stage was Edward Loomis 
Davenport. His interpretation of Hamlet was marked 
by sincerity, delicacy and grace. His ideal of the 
Danish Prince accorded with that of Kemble and 
Macready. Of course he represented Hamlet as 
simulating insanity. I can never understand why 
some critics hold Hamlet's mental aberrations as 
genuine insanity. Imagine an insane person the 
protagonist of a drama with free will as its basis. 
John E. Murdoch, the veteran actor and instructor in 
dramatic interpretation, disposed of this problem 
more than fifty years ago, when he pointed out in an 
article on the question, contributed to an American 
magazine, that Shakespeare never duplicates his char- 
acters in the same play-that Lear is mad while 
Edgar is only feigning and Ophelia insane and Hamlet 
only mad "north-nor-west" and "knows a hawk 
from a handsaw." 
And what shall I say of the queens of the stage 
who from the days of that clever Irish actress Peg 
W offington \vho appeared in Portia for the first time, 
May 1, 1743 at Drury Lane, down to the assumption 
of the same role by her handsome Irish compatriot 
Ada Rehan nearly a century and a half later in New 
York? I have already spoken of the superb work of 
Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth and Queen Katharine 
in Henry VIII perhaps the finest interpretation of 
these two characters the stage has ever known. 
Then followed Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Jordan, Eliza 
Kemble, Miss Ryder, Elizabeth Farren, Mrs. Glover, 
Mrs. Morris and Mrs. Merry. I will reserve here for 
special study a galaxy of brilliant actresses who come 
nearer to our own day, and who merit a lengthy 
criticism. A mere cataloguing would do them an 
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injustice. Their names are inseparably connected, 
in the history of the theatre, with the interpretation 
of the great dramas of Shakespeare. 
And so in this discussion I reach the threshold of 
our own time beginning with the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the American stage meantime 
carrying forward the traditions of a Burbage and a 
Betterton, a Garrick and a Kean, a Peg \\T offington 
and a Mrs. Siddons. The stage development and 
dramatic culture of the New World had now begun 
to attract the attention of Europe. Not alone from 
the land of Shakespeare but from the theatrical 
centres of the Continent-from Paris, Berlin and 
Rome came actors and actresses to give N ew World 
audiences their interpretations of the masterpieces of 
Shakespeare. 
And this raises the question here as to how success- 
fully the foreign actor and actress can identify them- 
selves in their stage interpretation with the absolute 
spirit of Shakespeare. William Winter, the dramatic 
critic for fifty years of the New York Tribune, in his 
valuable volume Shakespeare on the Stage, has this to 
say on the question in the preface to his work: 3 "No 
other race possesses as great a drama as that of Shake- 
speare,-the drama in which the supreme excellence 
of acting has been accomplished. You can carve a 
cherry stone or you can carve a block of marble but 
splendid achievement in the latter medium is greater 
than any possible achievement in the former. Indi- 
viduals particularly of the Latin races are as a rule 
more volatile than those of English origin. . .. No 
actor from the European Continental Stage has 
equalled in the personation of great Shakespearean 
parts the representative actors of the English race." 
3Preface, p. 30. 
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And Mr. "Tinter adds that the German actors have 
been more successful than either the French or the 
Italian in the endeavour to act Shakespearean parts. 
Personally I am quite certain that German translations 
of Shakespearean plays are better and more faithfully 
rendered than the French, Italian or Spanish ones. 
The reason of this of course is because of the kinship 
of German with English in thought and language. 
France, Germany and Italy during the last half of the 
nineteenth century have been represented on the Ameri- 
can stage by interpreters of Shakespeare. First came 
Charles Fechter from France who represented Hamlet 
as the fair Dane. Winter says he presented Hamlet 
as an impetuous lachrymose and highly explosive 
Frenchman. In a word, Fechter failed to impersonate 
the Hamlet of Shakespeare- 4 "Hamlet with the spiri- 
tualized intellect, the man with overwrought imagina- 
tion, the man of sombre dignity, piteous isolation, 
bitter scorn and moody humour." From Germany 
came Dawison and Sonnenthal. The latter essayed 
Hamlet at the Thalia Theatre, New York, in 1885. 
Like Dawison who had presented the same character 
some years before at the Thalia his interpretation of 
this the most complex character in Shakespeare was 
not a success. On April 9, 1894, the well-known 
French actor Jean Mounet-Sully essayed Hamlet at 
Abbey's Theatre, New York. An accomplished artist, 
and charming elocutionist, when interpreting Racine 
or Molière (and it was my privilege to hear this stage 
artist interpret both, in the Ancient Theatre, in Arles, 
France) yet he failed to lay bare the spirit of Hamlet 
or the mystery of his enigmatical1ife. Then from the 
land of Dante and Alfieri came Ernesto Rossi and 
Tommaso Salvini. Both these Italian actors appeared 
"Shakespeare on the Stage, p. 406. 
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in America about fifty years ago. Rossi had a robust 
figure; and so in the Duel Scene could well represent 
Hamlet as "fat and scant of breath;" though we have 
historical testimony that Burbage, the original Hamlet, 
in Shakespeare's Company was "a thin dark man." 
Winter holds that only in the soliloquy on suicide did 
Rossi indicate that he had, in any way, grasped the 
meaning or significance of the character of Hamlet. 
Standing at the tomb of Salvini, in Florence, a few 
years ago, my memory reverted to the closing years 
of the nineteenth century, when I had heard this great 
tragedian interpret, in Detroit, Michigan, the role of 
Othello, one of his great masterpieces. Salvini and 
Booth in 1886 played for three weeks together in New 
York, Salvini impersonating Othello and Booth Iago. 
It was about this time I heard the great Italian trage- 
dian, in Detroit, at the Whitney Opera House. The 
presentation of Othello by this world-renowned Italian 
actor impressed me as superbly fine. Of course the 
company supporting Salvini spoke in English. Yet 
this marred but little the performance. George P. 
Goodale was, at this time, the dramatic critic of the 
Detroit Free Press-a dramatic critic only second to 
William Winter of the New York Tribune. The Free 
Press reported Salvini's performance in these words: 
"The presentation last night of Othello at the Whitney 
Opera House by the great Italian actor Salvini was so 
superlatively fine that we waive all criticism." \Vil- 
liam Winter may, however, be justified in his criticism- 
"that Othello's love for Desdemona is devotional not 
sensual;" and that the latter conception "marred 
somewhat the ideal of Salvini's performance." Again 
Winter contends that Salvini in dressing as a Moor 
and not as a Venetian general committed an error as 
Othello was a Christianized Moor in the service of the 
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Venetian Republic; and, therefore, his dress should 
have been Venetian. Furthermore, that Othello is 
not black but tawny. In my opinion, however, it may 
be doubted if Salvini's portrayal of Othello has ever 
been surpassed in vivid power. Salvini retired from 
the stage to his home in Florence, where he died in his 
eighty-seventh year, January 1, 1916. 
Running my mental finger here over the list of the 
actors I have seen, during my lifetime, there are I 
think but six to whom I could apply the word "great." 
These are: Tommaso Salvini; Edwin Booth; Barry 
Sullivan; Henry Irving; Robert Bruce Mantell and 
Richard Mansfield. But you may ask where would 
I place such actors as Johnston Forbes-Robertson, 
Martin Harvey, Laurence Barrett, Herbert Beerbohm- 
Tree, Ben Greet, Frank Benson and Edward Hugh 
Sothern. Forbes-Robertson is a very intellectual in- 
terpreter of Shakespeare's dramas. I heard him a few 
years ago in Hamlet; yet to me, notwithstanding his 
almost faultless work, he lacked the Hamlet tempera- 
ment. Now temperament, in the actor or actress, is 
what distinguishes genius from talent. 
As a rule every great actor of Shakespeare has a 
masterpiece suitable to his genius and temperament. 
Salvini was greatest in Alfieri's Saul and in Shake- 
speare's Othello. Edwin Booth stands alone in Ham- 
let. Perhaps Kean equalled him in this character. 
I know not for I never saw Kean. Barry Sullivan 
was unique in Richard III. Henry Irving has never 
been excelled, I think, in Shylock. Mantell rose to 
sublime heights in King Lear and Richard Mansfield 
was beyond doubt excellent as Richard III and Brutus 
in Julius Caesar. Booth had by far the finest voice 
I ever heard on the stage. I was but a youth not yet 
trained in Shakespeare when I heard him play Hamlet 
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at the Whitney Opera House in Detroit. Why, it was 
worth paying the admission fee to the theatre to hear 
Booth, in answer to the question of old Polonius, 
"What do you read my lord?" run the vocal scale 
with the reply, "Words, words, words." Then, too, 
Booth looked the character of Hamlet, in every par- 
ticular; and he gave what might be termed withal a 
normal interpretation of this great enigmatical Shake- 
spearean character. Who could ever forget his first 
encounter with the Ghost, where, in the most tender 
and melting voice, he addressed the spirit of his father, 
with the words, 


"I'll call thee Hamlet 
King, father royal Dane." 


Hamlet is said to represent not a single personage or 
type but the whole of humanity. He seems to be 
another Romeo translated from emotion to thought. 
Harris, in his work, The Man Shakespeare, points out 
the likeness between Hamlet and Macbeth as well as 
temperamentally between Hamlet and Brutus; and 
Hamlet and Jacques, in As You Like It. 
It seems to me that the key to the solution of the 
Hamlet problem lies in the lines, 


"The Time is out of joint; 0 cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right." 


Further, I do not believe that poets and dramatists 
leave us in doubt and darkness as to the significance 
and meaning of their work. Even Dante into whose 
sublime epic, The Divine Comedy, every manner of 
meaning has been read, gives us truly a key to the 
great Trilogy, in the words, "In la sua volontà è nostra 
pace" (In His will is our peace). 
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A recent interpreter of Hamlet who has attracted 
much attention is Gielgud. He is a very good actor 
but in my opinion lacks the Hamlet temperament. 
Edwin Booth was born in 1833 the second son of 
Junius Brutus Booth an English actor who came to 
America in 1820. Edwin Booth and Joe Jefferson 
are without a doubt the most notable actors that 
America has produced. During his stage career Booth 
played in company with Laurence Barrett, Madame 
Ristori, the great Italian actress, Helena Modjeska, 
Salvini; and, at Henry Irving's invitation alternated 
Iago and Othello with Irving at the Lyceum Theatre 
in London, in 1882. He died on June 7, 1893. 
In my opinion the greatest Richard III we have 
had for many years was that of the Irish actor Barry 
Sullivan. Richard is one of the two great villains in 
Shakespeare, the other being Iago. I shall never 
forget Sullivan's interpretation of this character, when 
he appeared at the Whitney Opera House, Detroit, 
Mich., in the closing years of the nineteenth century. 
In his encounter with Lady Anne in the Wooing 
Scene, Sullivan was superlatively effective. In the 
Tent Scene, too, he reached a height which stamped 
his work as that of a consummate artist. Again at 
the close of the play, the fencing bout on Bosworth 
Field with the Earl of Richmond \vas so fine a duel, 
and so full of the issue of fate, that this alone was 
worth the theatre admission. 
\Vhen Sullivan appeared as Hamlet at Booth's 
Theatre, New York, August 30, 1875, William Winter, 
dramatic critic of the New York Tribune, wrote: 
"Sullivan's performance is a very remarkable work 
of art. . . . Mr. Barry Sullivan thoroughly well 
deserves his reputation as a Shakespearean scholar 
and holds his place with power and honour among 
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the greatest tragedians of the stage." Sullivan who 
was born in Birmingham, England, his father being 
from Cork, Ireland, passed away at his home in 
Brighton, England, May 3, 1891. 
It will not, I am sure, be contested when I say 
that, in the history of the Shakespearean drama, no 
actor has done more for the elevation and presentation 
of Shakespearean plays than the late Henry Irving. 
It is doubtful, too, if any other actor during the past 
hundred years understood stage setting as he did. 
Irving who was born in Somersetshire, England, in 
1838, first attracted attention on the stage by his 
impersonation of Matthias in the Bells. Passing to 
Shakespearean drama he soon gained wide attention 
in his interpretation of Hamlet, Richard III and 
Shylock. There is little doubt but that Richard 
Burbage, the Shylock of Shakespeare's Company, 
represented the Jew in caricature-as a character to be 
jeered at, but about the middle of the eighteenth 
century Macklin restored to the stage the true Shylock. 
By the way it is in the Merchant of Venice, a reconciling 
drama, that Shakespeare first reveals in his work 
dramatic balance. 
In impersonating Shylock Irving followed the 
traditions of Henderson, holding that Shylock "is a 
bloody-minded monster"-but, of course, not playing 
him so seeing that the interpreter must win also a 
measure of sympathy for the Jew. When I saw 
Irving present Shylock in Montreal, Canada, on his 
last visit to America, the Trial Scene where Shylock 
is baffled and beaten back by Portia stood out very 
strongly; and as the Jew left the stage he seemed to 
bear in his face the warning, "Beaten-yes; but 
you'll hear from me again." I last heard Irving at 
the Lyceum Theatre in London in 1904 in Dante, 
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written for him by the French playwright Sardou. 
The great tragedian died suddenly in October, 1905 
at Bradford, England after a performance of Becket. 
His body rests in Westminster Abbey beside the ashes 
of Garrick. 
Robert Bruce Mantell came to the interpretation 
of Shakespeare on the stage a little late in life. He 
had been playing melodrama for many years and in 
England had toured the provinces with Barry Sullivan, 
Charles Matthews and Dion Boucicault; and, in 
America, he had played with Fanny Davenport, in 
Fedora. Later he became a star and had his own 
company, appearing in Hamlet, Richard III, Othello, 
Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet and King Lear. In my 
opinion Mantell was supremely fine in Lear. In this 
great elemental tragedy, I think he had no equal on 
the American stage; and rose, at times, to a dramatic 
height that has rarely been reached by any other 
tragedian of our time. Mantell was also strong in his 
impersonation of Macbeth and Shylock. His age 
was against him when I saw him play Romeo. Again 
in Richard III his villainy and hypocrisy were a little 
too obvious. Late in life-and he died but very 
recently-I saw him impersonate Jacques in As You 
Like It and it was well done; for you could always 
count that Mantell would not mar or mangle any 
character. 
And finally I reach the last of the sextette to whom 
I have applied the word "great"-Richard Mansfield. 
Born in the little Island of Heligoland, in 1857, and 
educated in England, Mansfield came to America, a 
boy of seventeen, returned to England in 1875, and 
came back to America in 1878; and after appearing in 
opera, for a brief period, devoted himself to the drama 
altogether. After playing for some time in Dr. Jekyll 
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and Mr. Hyde, and Shaw's Arms and the Man, he 
assumed leading roles in Shakespeare, such as Henry V 
and Brutus in Julius Caesar. I saw Mansfield in the 
latter character in Chicago about thirty years ago. 
I thought he interpreted temperamentally an admirable 
Brutus. In fact in my constant study of Shakespeare 
as unfolded in the theatre, I would regard Mansfield's 
Brutus and Faversham's Antony as the best I have 
ever seen. A very amusing incident marked the 
occasion when I heard Mansfield in Chicago. Fre- 
quently when I have gone to see a Shakespearean 
play I have chosen a place among the "gods"; and 
this for hvo reasons: First, my pocket book being 
often anaemic I could thereby better stand the strain; 
secondly, I have always considered the opinion of the 
"gods" as regards the interpretation of a play and the 
character of the acting as of much more value than the 
conventional judgment of the private box. Those who 
have seen Mansfield play Brutus in Julius Caesar will 
remember that he took a long time to dispatch himself 
with the sword, at the battle of Philippi. This tardi- 
ness, on the part of Brutus, evidently irritated a little 
urchin by my side and he shouted out at the top of 
his voice as Brutus was slowly dispatching himself, 
"Hurry up Brutus!" But this was too much for 
another street arab with more patience, and turning 
to the urchin who was impatient he said, "0 cheese it 
Jim!" and then to the stage shouted, "Never mind 
Brutus, take your time!" It is needless to say that 
this beat anything I had ever before seen in a theatre. 
And now there remains yet a goodly number of 
actors of great talent if not genius who deserve to be 
considered here. Ben Greet the English actor visited 
this country about thirty-five years ago. He pre- 
sented with much success, in the open air, the pastoral 
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plays of Shakespeare. I heard him in terpret in 
Toronto, Canada, The Tempest and As You Like It. 
Martin Harvey, another English actor who has visited 
America several times within recent years, is a very 
finished actor, and his company usually does good 
"team work." In his interpretation of Hamlet, Harvey 
makes slight of the soliloquy, "To be or not to be," 
though I regard the soliloquy as an important and an 
organic part of the drama and indeed of the soul 
mystery of Hamlet. N or should I forget to mention 
Herbert Beerbohm-Tree an actor-manager, nor E. H. 
Sothern who became in his later years perhaps one of 
the best Hamlets of the American stage. 
Fitting it is, I think, that this study of English 
and American Shakespearean actors should close with 
that of one whose untimely death in 1891 was a great 
and distinct loss to the American stage. \\"'ïlliam 
\Vinter holds that had Laurence Barrett lived-he was 
but fifty-three when he died-he could have shaped the 
destiny of the American Theatre as absolutely as 
Henry Irving did that of the English Theatre. Barrett 
did not have the distinctive genius of Booth but his 
work was all marked by a high intellectual force. 
Early in his life-that is in 1869 and 1870-Barrett 
won brilliant artistic success as co-partner with John 
McCullough of the Californian Theatre, San Francisco. 
His greatest part was that of Cassius. From 1887 to 
his death in 1891 he was associated with Booth. In 
1884 he paid a brief visit to England where he was well 
received. In Shakespearean roles Barrett was most 
effective in Hamlet, King Lear and Shylock and 
particularly fine as Cassius in Julius Caesar. 
Nor should I forget to mention here the name of 
Francis Benson an English actor of authoritative 
influence. Benson was born at Alesford, Hants in 
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1858. \\Yhile attending New College, at Oxford, he 
presented the first Oxford Creek play-Agamemnon. 
He made his first professional appearance as Paris in 
Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum Theatre under Irving 
in 1882. Benson has always stood for the harmonious 
presentation of a drama. I saw him at Oxford in 
1903, in Macbeth, and his interpretation was, in every 
way, satisfactory. His best parts are Hamlet, Corio- 
lanus, Richard III, Lear and Petruchio. He has 
organized most of the annual Stratford-on-Avon Shake- 
spearean Festivals, and took a leading part in the 
celebration of the opening of the New Theatre in the 
spring of 1932. Benson has influenced in a marked 
degree the contemporary stage. Mention should be 
made here, too, of Wilson Barrett, an English actor 
who visited America several times. In Shakespearean 
roles he was best in Hamlet and Othello. He died in 
1904. 
And now let me turn to consider the gifted women 
who, from time to time, have essayed as actresses the 
interpretation of Shakespeare's plays. Ruskin says 
that Shakespeare has only heroines. I have already 
referred to Peg W offington, Kitty Clive and that 
queen of the stage perhaps the greatest Lady Macbeth 
of all time, Mrs. Siddons. Then there was Eliza 
O'Neill an Irish tragedienne who went to London in 
1814 and as Juliet won immediate success; followed a 
little later by Frances Ann Kemble, daughter of 
Charles Kemble, who appeared at Covent Garden in 
1829 as Juliet and also scored a triumph, and coming 
to America with her father, in 1832, appeared at the 
Park Theatre, N ew York. A brilliant and accomp- 
lished young girl whom Junius Brutus Booth pro- 
nounced "the best actress in the world," Mary Ann 
Dyke, on her arrival from London in America in the 
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early years of the nineteenth century, attracted wide 
attention in her interpretation of Juliet. Her sister 
Bessie became the wife of Thomas Moore the Irish 
poet. Ellen Tree who married Charles Kean, son of 
the great actor Edmund Kean, visited America in 
1836 appearing as Rosalind, in which she won success. 
Six years later she became Mrs. Charles Kean and 
supported her husband professionally till 1868 when 
she retired from the stage. She died in London, 
August 21, 1880. 
There are, indeed, many other names of actresses, 
English and America, who have added lustre to the 
stage of both the Old World and the New. Helen 
Faucit was born of English parents in 1820. Before 
she was the age of Shakespeare's Juliet she appeared 
in this role, and attracted attention by her fine voice 
and excellent appearance. On January 5, 1836, she 
made her real début as Julia in the Hunchback in 
Covent Garden Theatre. Becoming a member of 
Macready's Company she played at Covent Garden, 
the Haymarket and Drury Lane. She appeared in a 
wide range of characters in Shakespeare, interpreting 
Juliet, Beatrice, Constance, Imogen, Cordelia, Desde- 
mona, Miranda, Rosalind, Katherine and Hermione. 
The quality which marked her acting was the vividness 
with which she realized her characters. Miss Faucit 
was acclaimed everywhere-in Dublin, in Paris and 
in the English provinces. Perhaps her best char- 
acters were Imogen and Rosalind. In 1851 she 
married Mr. Theodore Martin. One of her last 
appearances was at Stratford at the opening of the 
Memorial Theatre in 1879. She died at Llangollen in 
\Vales in 1898. Her volume, Some of Shakespeare's 
Female Characters, is of unusual interest and value. 
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It had been the life ambition of Helena Modjeska 
as an actress to play Ophelia to Edwin Booth's Hamlet. 
The great Polish actress was enabled to do this after 
quitting her native land, for America. Born in 
Cracow in 1844 she became in 1865 the leading actress 
of her native city. Political difficulties and ill health 
obliged her to go with her husband Count Bozenta 
Chlapowski and Henryk Sienkiewiez, the novelist, to 
California where they established a Polish colony. In 
1880 she made her début in London in Camille. In 
1883 she appeared with Booth in New York in Romeo 
and Juliet, and in 1889 and 1890 she starred with 
Edwin Booth. Among her notable Shakespearean 
impersonations were Ophelia, Rosalind, Viola, Imogen, 
Cleopatra and Lady Macbeth. In 1905 she was 
given a farewell benefit in New York City at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. On her retirement from 
the stage Modjeska settled in Orange county in 
Southern California where she died in 1909. She was 
buried at Cracow, Poland. 
A woman of superb gifts as an actress was Charlotte 
Cushman. Born in Boston, Mass., in 1816, she made 
her first appearance in Lady Macbeth at New Orleans 
in 1835. In Shakespeare she interpreted many char- 
acters amongst others Bianco, Queen Gertrude, Goneril, 
Ophelia, Queen Katherine and Wolsey. Laurence 
Barrett said of her: "To the last she was the greatest 
Lady Macbeth of her age." Miss Cushman was also 
an exceptional reader and from time to time, gave 
readings in many of the chief cities of the United 
States. Her last appearance as an actress was as 
Lady Macbeth, in New York City, in 1874. \Vhen 
the curtain fell a body of eminent citizens, with \Villiam 
Cullen Bryant, the American poet, as spokesman, 
came upon the stage and presented the actress with a 
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laurel crown inscribed C.C.-Palmam qui meruit ferat. 
Miss Cushman died in Boston, February 18, 1876. 
Perhaps no woman has done more for the English 
stage since the days of Mrs. Siddons than Ellen Terry. 
She was born at Coventry in 1848, her father and 
mother being both well known as provincial actors. 
As a little girl she played the part of Prince Arthur in 
King John. In 1875 she played Portia in a revival of 
the Merchant of Venice. In 1878 she became the 
leading lady with Henry Irving at the Lyceum Theatre, 
London. She accompanied Irving in his many visits 
to America. Her chief Shakespearean characters were 
Ophelia, Portia, Desdemona, Juliet, Beatrice, Viola, 
Lady Macbeth, Katherine in Henry VIII and Cordelia, 
Imogen and Volumnia in Coriolanus. She played a 
marvellous Portia to Irving's Shylock and probably 
will be remembered best in this. Forbes-Robertson 
said of her, "Everything she did was invested with 
great charm. I do not suppose there ever was such an 
Ophelia." Speaking of her Portia, William Winter, 
in his work Shakespeare on the Stage,s says: "When 
Ellen Terry impersonated Portia the observer saw a 
woman of fine mind as well as of enchanting beauty; 
an imperial woman yet one essentially feminine, 
possessing a deep heart and a passionate temperament; 
and, at the same time, possessed of that arch, buoyant, 
glittering piquancy and playfulness which are fluent 
from health, innocence and kindness towards all the 
world." In 1910 Ellen Terry visited America as a 
lecturer diversifying her lecture by readings on Shake- 
speare's Heroines Triumphant. Winter says that as a 
lecturer she was not a success. In this I hold that the 
great dramatic critic is right. In 1912 I heard Ellen 
Terry lecture in Chicago, Illinois. Of course she was 
the charming Ellen Terry always. It did not seem to 
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me that she had learned the art of lecturing. Ellen 
Terry chose as her favourite heroine in Shakespeare 
Imogen in Cymbeline. My heroine would be Portia in 
the Merchant of Venice because of the beautiful balance 
of head and heart. This great actress who had for 
many years filled two continents with the glory of her 
name passed from the stage of life July 21, 1928. 
Two actresses who interpreted Shakespeare during 
the closing years of the nineteenth century deserve to 
be mentioned here because of their different conception 
of Lady Macbeth. Mrs. Bowers who was an American 
born in 1830, at Stamford, Connecticut represented 
Lady Macbeth as did Mrs. Siddons as a delicate 
blonde "filled to the top" with intellectual power, 
subduing by her beauty and then gently mastering by 
her will; while Fanny J anauschek, born in Prague, 
Bohemia, in 1830 and coming to America in early 
womanhood, conceived Lady Macbeth as overmaster- 
ing both physically and intellectually and by this 
combined force dominating the purpose and will of 
Macbeth. J anauschek had not fully rid herself of her 
foreign accent, when I heard her in 1893, as it could be 
observed when she said, "Give me de dagger," or after 
the banquet, when addressing her guests, she said, 
"Stay not upon the order of your going but go at 
vonce." Both these actresses I saw early in the 
nineties of the last century-Mrs. Bowers in Duluth, 
Minnesota, and Madame J anauschek in Hamilton, 
Canada. Nor should I fail to mention here in this 
study the name of Fanny Davenport. 
Two of the greatest Juliets no doubt that the 
stage has ever known have been Adelaide Neilson 
and Mary Anderson, the one an English girl, and the 
other an American. Adelaide Neilson was born in 
Yorkshire, England, in 1848 and, contrary to opinion, 
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was not of gentle birth. Many thought she was of 
Spanish origin for she reflected something of the 
Spanish type in her figure and face. Miss Neilson was 
early attracted to the stage. She came to America in 
1872 and made her debut at Booth's Theatre, New 
York. As Juliet she carried New York by storm. 
Perhaps never in temperament passion and appearance 
was any actress so well fitted to impersonate Juliet. 
She also interpreted with much success Rosalind, 
Viola, Isabella, Imogen and Beatrice. Her last visit 
to America was in 1879 and it was then she visited 
Toronto, Canada, and created such a furore that the 
students of the University of Toronto, after the play, 
drew her home to her hotel in her carriage. Miss 
Neilson died a tragic death in Paris the year following. 
She was buried in Brompton Cemetery, London. 
Adelaide Neilson and Ada Rehan are the two great 
actresses of later years whom it had not been my 
privilege to see on the stage. Miss Rehan (Creehan) 
was born in Limerick, Ireland, in 1860 and came to 
America when a little girl. She early revealed dramatic 
gifts of a high order. In 1879 she joined Daly's 
Company in N ew York with which she continued till 
her death. Her repertoire was very extensive, her two 
great characters in Shakespeare being Rosalind in 
As You Like It and Katherine in the Taming of the 
Shrew. She was probably the greatest Katherine the 
American stage has ever known. Miss Rehan retired 
from the stage in 1906 and died at her home in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., in 1916. 
Forty-three years ago I saw Julia Marlowe in a series 
of Shakespearean plays in Toronto, Canada. Her 
leading man was Robert Taber to whom she was 
afterwards married. Miss Marlowe, like Ada Rehan, 
came to America as a little girl from Keswick, Cumber- 
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land, England, where she was born in 1870. She spent 
her girlhood in Cincinnati and had the advantage of 
attending every year-if she so wished it-in this 
city of art and music a season of Shakespearean plays 
in which well nigh every actor and actress was a star. 
I remember Miss Marlowe as an actress of unusual 
personal charm. Her impersonation of Juliet was 
especially fine and in her early girlhood Miss Marlowe 
looked the character-"fourteen at Lammastide" the 
old Nurse says. It is true she revealed some manner- 
isms, especially in the Balcony Scene. I remember 
well when I first visited Verona, thirty-five years ago- 
the old mediaeval Italian city with its ancient Roman 
arena-I had hoped to find types of Juliets among its 
people. I t is in this play that one of the characters 
speaks of "evening Mass" and superficial commentators 
think that this is proof that Shakespeare could not 
have been a Catholic, forgetting that during the 
Middle Ages Mass was frequently celebrated in Italy 
in the evening and Verona, as a matter of fact, was the 
last place to change the service to the morning. 
By the way, an amusing incident is related of a 
dramatic company that was playing Romeo and Juliet. 
They were on their way from Chicago, Illinois, to De- 
troit, Michigan, when the leading man missed the train 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan. When the company reached 
Detroit the understudy for Romeo had to be requi- 
sitioned. It was a crucial dramatic trial. So when 
Juliet looking down from the balcony with the "in- 
constant" moon lighting up the face of the new Romeo 
in the garden exclaimed, 


"0 Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo?" 


the poor understudy, burdened with the dramatic 
task assigned to him, pitifully exclaimed, "I am 
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playing Romeo because the leading man missed the 
train at Kalamazoo." I t was indeed an incongruous 
mixture of fact and romance--and all in the moonlight 
too. Miss Marlowe's chief roles in Shakespeare are: 
Juliet, Rosalind, Beatrice, Ophelia, Portia, and Kath- 
erine in the Taming of the Shrew. 
Through the mists of memory I witness again a 
large limbed handsome Kentucky girl, Mary Anderson, 
in the roles of Juliet and Parthenia in I ngonzar as she 
played in the Opera House, Belleville, Canada, in 1880. 
Born in Sacramento, California, in 1859, her father 
having been killed in the Civil War fighting on the 
Confederate side, she accompanied her mother as a 
child to Louisville, Kentucky. Here she attended the 
Presentation Academy and early revealed a taste for 
the stage. At sixteen years of age she made her 
début as Juliet in the Macaulay Theatre, Louisville, 
November 25, 1875. There was both promise and 
performance in her work. Her progress as an actress 
was rapid. As with Booth her great charm was her 
voice. Added to this there was the radiant beauty of 
her womanhood. I can never forget her figure and 
form when, having subdued Ingomar the barbarian 
by the intrigue of womanly love as she played Parth- 
enia, she takes his helmet and places it on her own 
head. Speaking of her Juliet and comparing it with 
that of Adelaide Neilson, William Winter says: "The 
most romantic and the most passionate Juliet of our 
epoch was that of Adelaide Neilson; the most essen- 
tially womanlike and splendidly tragical Juliet that 
our stage has known within the last fifty years was 
that of Mary Anderson." In 1889, after having 
devoted fourteen years to the stage, this gifted woman 
exchanged the footlights for the quietude of private 
life. Mary Anderson without a doubt was a marvellous 
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interpreter of the female characters in Shakespeare. 
N ever did any actress reveal her soul in terms of her 
voice as did this brilliant and beautiful woman. In 
1890 she was married to Antonio de Navarro. Since 
her retirement from the stage she has lived at Broad- 
way in W orcestershire, England. May I mention here 
the value and merit of a recent presentation of Juliet 
by Katherine Cornell. 
As the last century waned there had been some- 
thing of a vogue among stage women both in Europe 
and America in a desire to impersonate Hamlet. We 
know that as far back as the days of Mrs. Siddons 
women essayed the interpretation of the Danish 
Prince. Mrs. Siddons herself acted Hamlet in Dublin 
and Edinburgh; but we do not know with what success. 
On my first visit to Rome, in 1900, I heard an Italian 
actress impersonate Hamlet. She succeeded very 
well in the scenes where Hamlet encounters his mother 
but failed in deeply subjective parts. Sarah Bernhardt 
essayed the role of Hamlet on May 20, 1899, at the 
Théâtre des Nations, Paris. In view of Sarah Bern- 
hardt's figure it must have been interesting to see her 
impersonate Hamlet, in black silk tights, a jewelled 
belt and a black cloak. · Alas, poor Hamlet! 
And now what has our Northland, Canada, done 
for the interpretation of Shakespeare on the stage? 
Something assuredly. Margaret Anglin; Julia Arthur; 
Clara Morris and James K. Hackett are names that 
stand out. Margaret Anglin was born at Ottawa, 
the Capital of the Dominion, in 1876, and received her 
education chiefly at Loretto Abbey, Toronto, where 
she early revealed her dramatic talent. Her repertoire 
has been a varied and ample one. In Shakespeare 
she has interpreted with much success Viola in Twelfth 
Night and Katherine in the Taming of the Shrew. 
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Julia Arthur, whose family name is Ida Lewis, was 
born in Hamilton, Canada. She has played with 
Irving at the Lyceum Theatre in London, England. 
Her réPertoire is also very varied. When I met her in 
her early girlhood she was supporting Bandmann the 
tragedian. Her favorite Shakespearean character is 
Rosalind in As You Like It. She retired for a time 
from the stage in 1900 owing to illness. Clara Morris, 
(Morrison), born in Toronto, in 1849, became well 
known as an emotional actress of great power and 
frequently supported leading actors in their interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare. James K. Hackett, a son of 
J ames Henry Hackett, the actor, was born near 
Kingston, Canada, in 1869. Hackett was quite success- 
ful in many Shakespearean roles, and in 1926 appeared 
as Hamlet, in Paris, France, winning in this critical 
quarter, a large measure of commendation. He died, 
in the French Capital, in 1926. 
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